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^  The  dismissal  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  from  the  office 

!of  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  Port  of  Salem  undoubted¬ 
ly  gave  to  literature  that  masterpiece,  “  The  Scarlet 
Letter.”  He  never  did  any  literary  work  of  a  sustained 
I  character  while  holding  public  office  which  would  provide 

I  him  with  even  a  modest,  if  assured,  income.  This  was 

1  equally  true  in  1839,  when  he  was  supervising  the  un- 

]  lading  of  a  cargo  of  coal  or  lumber,  as  a  $1200  per 

year  weigher  and  gauger  of  the  Boston  Custom  House, 
I  and  later,  when  surveyor  of  customs  at  Salem,  or  consul 

“  at  Liverpool.  When  Hawthorne  sought  public  office,  or 

'j  when  his  friends  sought  office  for  him,  it  was  solely  on 

1  account  of  the  salary  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  money 

5  for  himself  and  family.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  for  the 

isame  purpose,  although  we  should  not  forget  that  what¬ 
ever  he  did  in  the  field  of  letters  he  did  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  that  ability  was,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order. 

‘  He  himself  has  confessed  as  much,  for,  writing  in  1843, 

he  said  :  “  I  might  have  written  more  if  it  had  seemed 

^  worth  while,  but  1  was  content  to  earn  only  so  much  gold 

as  might  suffice  for  our  immediate  wants,  having  prospect 
of  official  station  and  emolument  which  would  do  away 
I  with  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread.  These  prospect 

'  have  not  yet  had  their  fulfillment ;  and  we  are  well  con- 
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tent  to  wait,  for  an  office  would  inevitably  remove  us 
from  our  present  happy  home — at  least  from  an  outward 
home  ;  for  there  is  an  inner  one  that  will  accompany  us 
wherever  we  go.  Meantime,  the  magazine  people  do  not 
pay  their  debts  ;  so  that  we  taste  some  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  poverty.  It  is  an  annoyance  ;  not  a  trouble.” 

It  was  only  after  he  was  removed  from  office  in  Salem 
that  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  work  which  would  sell  and  furnish  money  for  nec¬ 
essary  household  expenses.  Then  he  created  a  romance 
which  will  last  while  the  English  language  endures.  And 
again,  after  he  had  abandoned  the  consulate  in  Liverpool 
and  had  betaken  himself  to  Rome,  he  broke  another  long 
silence  and  gave  to  the  world  “  The  Marble  Faun.” 

Hawthorne  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
Salem  by  President  Polk.  He  was  commissioned  April  3, 
1846,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  six  days  later.  He  was 
removed  from  office  by  President  Taylor  on  June  7, 1849. 
This  appointment  was  undoubtedly  made  because  of  his 
growing  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters.  Men  of  literary 
attainments  were  much  appreciated  in  this  country  about 
that  time,  and  they  were  often  encouraged  by  appointment 
to  public  office. 

Hawthorne  had  served  as  weigher  and  gauger  in  the 
Boston  Custom  House,  to  which  position  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  collector  of  the  port, 
and  later  historian  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  But  the  duties  were  not  to  his  liking,  as  may 
well  be  supposed.  This  office  had  been  procured  for  him 
to  add  to  his  meagre  income  in  order  that  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  his  literary  labors.  During  the  {)eriod  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  he  wrote  nothing  of 
moment,  only  a  number  of  minor  sketches  and  essays, 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  not  comparable  with  his 
later  romances. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hawthorne  ever  had,  or  ever 
expressed,  any  definite  and  positive  views  upon  political 
issues  of  the  day.  His  mind  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
trend  in  that  direction.  Yet,  after  his  sudden  removal 
from  the  Salem  Custom  House,  that  act  was  justified  by 
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his  opponents  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  an 
“  obnoxious  partisan  ”  ;  that  he  had  written  articles  for 
Democratic  publications ;  had  been  an  active  member  of 
various  party  committees,  and  had  managed  the  affairs  of 
his  office  in  the  Custom  House  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party. 

How  far  these  complaints  were  well  founded  may  be 
judged  by  the  accompanying  extracts  from  correspond¬ 
ence  relating  to  his  case,  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the 
Treasury  Depai'tment  in  Washington,  and  from  letters 
published  in  the  nevvspapers  of  the  day.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  in  itself  is  interesting,  and  it  also  throws  much 
light  upon  political  methods  at  that  time.  Every  person 
connected  with  this  affair,  on  either  side,  is  now  deceased. 
The  last  to  pass  away  was  the  Hon.  Joseph  Barlow  Felt 
Osgood  of  Salem,  who  died  in  January,  1913.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  “  joint  committee  ”  in  Salem  which 
authorized  the  “  Memorial  ”  sustaining  the  removal  of 
Hawthorne. 

Few  of  the  papers  and  letters  in  the  collection  pertain 
to  Hawthorne’s  appointment.  Apparently  that  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  The  only  letters  relating  to  the  matter 
now  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  Washington  are  those  from  John  Fairfax  of  Saco,  Maine, 
a  former  congressman  from  that  State ;  Hon.  George  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  historian ;  Charles  G.  Green,  the  famous  editor 
of  the  Boston  Post ;  Horace  L.  Conolly  of  Salem,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  second  congressional  district  committee ;  A. 
L.  W ait,  chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Democratic  com¬ 
mittee  ',  Gideon  Wilkins,  H.  L.  Conolly,  William  B. 

Pike,  Eben  N.  Vent,  Thomas  Kinsley,  - Dean,  and 

Nathaniel  Jackman,  Democratic  town  committee  of  Salem  ; 
and  Benjamin  F.  Browne.  There  is  a  letter  from  Varney, 
Parsons  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Salem  Advertiser,  say¬ 
ing  that  “  growing  dissatisfaction  exists  in  this  vicinity 
on  account  of  the  backwardness  exhibited  in  purging  our 
Custom  House  of  the  Federal,  incompetent,  superannuated 
incumbents  who  have  so  long  held  and  exulted  in  the 
power  they  have  swayed”.  Of  Mr.  Hawthorne  they  say, 
“  he  is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  as 
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one  of  the  purest,  best,  and  most  talented  of  Americans. 
As  the  author  of  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales  and  a  valued  con- 
tiibutor  to  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  he  is  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  respected.  In  principle,  he  has  ever 
been  known  as  a  pure  and  primitive  Democrat,  and  no 
man  could  be  selected  for  office  who  would  give  greater 
and  more  general  satisfaction."  It  will  be  noted  that  he 
is  not  recommended  as  a  **  faithful  worker  ",  nor  for  his 
political  services  in  any  form,  but  as  “  a  man  of  letters  " 
and  “  pure  character  ". 

George  W.  Mullet  and  Richard  Lindsey  were  aspirants 
for  the  offices  of  surveyor  and  naval  officer,  respectively, 
but  they  withdrew  and  recommended  Mr.  Hawthorne  for 
the  former  office  and  John  D.  Howard  for  the  naval  office. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  wrote:  “Of 
Mr.  Hawthorne  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  than 
that  he  is  the  same  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  whose  fame  as 
a  man  of  literature  is  co-extensive  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  add  that  in  all  his  private  and  social  rela¬ 
tions  he  worthily  supports  the  reputation  which  he  has 
won  by  his  literary  labors 

Congressman  Fairfield  endorsed  the  appointment  of 
Hawthorne  because  of  his  literary  reputation,  which,  he 
said,  was  of  the  highest,  and  he  added  :  “  He  has  always, 
I  believe,  been  a  Democrat  in  principle,  feeling  and  ac¬ 
tion,  though  never  a  warm  partisan  Here  again  the 
appointment  is  urged  on  the  ground  of  literary  ability, 
not  because  of  political  activities. 

Col.  Green  was  confident  that  his  appointment  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  Democracy  of  this  State,  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  government,  and  popular  generally  with 
the  whole  community  where  the  office  is  located.” 

Mr.  Conolly  advocated  a  change  of  officials  in  the 
Salem  Custom  House  on  the  ground  that  “  to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils  ”,  without  using  those  exact  words. 
Incidentally,  he  assures  the  administration  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Howard  would  meet  “the 
general  and  hearty  approval  of  the  local  Democracy  ". 
The  Essex  County  Committee  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Surveyor  Brown  was  a  Whig  and  also  Whig  sheriff 
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of  Essex  County  at  that  time.  In  all  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  there  is  not  one  which  asks  for  the  appointment  be¬ 
cause  of  Hawthorne’s  political  services,  either  individual¬ 
ly  or  as  a  writer  of  articles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  urged 
because  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  frequently  the  fact 
that  he  is  “  not  much  of  a  party  man  ”  is  admitted. 

Among  the  letters  advocating  the  appointment  of 
Hawthorne  was  the  following  from  Gen.  Frank  Pierce  of 
New  Hampshire,  subsequently  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  appointed  Hawthorne  consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool  : — 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  understand  that  the  personal  and  political  friends  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  of  Salem,  Mass.,  have  presented,  or 
will  soon  present,  a  strong  application  for  his  appointment 
as  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Salem.  I  have  known  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  long  and  intimately.  He  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  great 
simplicity  of  character,  and  of  exalted  worth  in  all  respects. 
If  I  am  in  possession  of  correct  information,  this  application 
is  sustained  by  the  political  influence  of  our  political  friends 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  appointment,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
one  that  would  reflect  honor  upon  the  administration. 

Mr.  Atherton  and  other  friends  will  confer  with  you  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  matter,  and  my  only  object  is  to  add  to  their 
representations  my  own  earnest  request  in  behalf  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  most  excellent  and  honorable  man. 

Will  you  present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs!  Walker  and 
also  to  Mrs.  Bache  and  family.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  are  now 
at  Washington ;  will  you  also  assure  them  of  my  kindest  re¬ 
membrance.  His  call  at  my  office  the  other  day  on  his  way 
from  the  woods  was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure. 

1  am,  with  the  highest  consideration. 

Your  friend  and  serv’t, 

Frank  Pierce. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker, 

Sec’t’y  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  controversy  over  the  removal  of  Hawthorne  was 
subsequent  to  that  removal  and  not  previous  to  the  ac¬ 
tion.  He  was  deposed  on  June  7,  1849,  while  most  of 
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the  letters  in  his  behalf  bear  date  two  weeks  later.  The 
“  Memorial  ”  of  the  Salem  Whigs  urging  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  stand  by  the  dismissal  is  dated  the  6th  of  July.  The 
letters  in  behalf  of  Hawthorne  protest  against  his  dis¬ 
charge  and  urge  that  he  be  reinstated.  It  would  appear 
that  his  removal  was  brought  about  quite  secretly ;  that 
it  was  not  anticipated  by  him  or  his  friends,  and  was  not 
desired  by  men  of  either  party,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  that  President  Taylor 
had  decided  to  appoint  Allen  Putnam  as  surveyor,  the 
friends  of  Hawthorne  at  once  interested  themselves  and 
wrote  lettera  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  W.  M.  Meredith.  These  communications 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  created  a  reaction  in  adminis¬ 
tration  circles,  and  there  were  indications  that  Hawthorne 
might  be  reinstated.  Thereupon  Hon.  Charles  W.  Up- 
ham,  who  unquestionably  had  been  the  leading  actor  in 
procuring  the  appointment  of  Putnam  in  place  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  whose  work  had  been  done  quietly  and  main¬ 
ly  by  personal  solicitation,  bestirred  himself  to  get  such 
endorsements  as  would  justify  his  course  in  the  eyes  of 
the  administration.  He  got  together  a  few  members  of 
the  Whig  Ward  Committees  and  of  the  Taylor  Club  of 
Salem.  Through  his  efforts  a  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  resolutions  endorsing  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Putnam  in  place  of  Mr.  Hawthorne.”  They  were 
adopted  and  sent  to  Washington.  Pending  the  meeting 
of  this  club  and  these  committeemen,  Upham  was  writing 
personal  letters  to  Washington,  some  of  them  almost 
frantically  begging  that  the  administration  should  not 
restore  Hawthorne  and  asking  for  delay  until  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  preparation  supporting  the  action  already  taken 
could  be  prepared  and  presented.  Upham  made  visits  to 
Washington  twice,  and  also  wrote  letters  on  the  25th  and 
29th  of  June  and  the  7th  of  July. 

In  his  letter  of  June  29  to  Secretary  Meredith,  Mr. 
Upham  refers  to  the  “  interference  of  certain  literary 
characters,  living  in  other  places,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.”  He  insists  that  Capt.  Putnam’s 
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commission  as  surveyor  in  place  of  Hawthorne  “  be  sent 
out  at  once  On  July  7  he  writes  again  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  a  letter  in  reference  to  the  same  matter,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  “  extraordinary  interference  of  persons  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction  ”, 

1  by  whom  he  means  those  distinguished  citizens  who  had 

asked  that  Hawthorne  be  retained.  In  another  letter, 
dated  June  25,  and  signed  by  Upham,  Mayor  Silsbee 
of  Salem  and  N.  B.  Mansfield,  also  of  Salem,  but  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  Mr,  Silsbee,  the  Secretary  is  informed 
that  a  messenger  is  to  be  sent  to  Washington  “bearing 
the  reasons  why  the  administration  should  not  restore 
Hawthorne  to  his  former  position  ”,  and  “  fully  justify¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  Surveyor  Hawthorne  and  exposing  the 
general  locofoco  corruption  which  has  for  many  years 
existed  in  our  custom  house,  and  which  has  been  coun¬ 
tenanced,  helped  out  and  supported  by  all  the  talents 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  may  have  possessed.” 

These  men  no  doubt  had  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Daniel 
j  P.  King  of  Danvers,  member  of  Congress,  and  a  few 

others  of  the  leading  Whigs  and  some  of  the  business 
men  of  the  city.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few  Democrats 
were  willing  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  one  who  posed  as 
a  Democrat  but  held  himself  aloof  from  political  activity. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  files  in  Washington 
any  letter  specifically  asking  for  the  dismissal  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Julian  Hawthorne  says  that  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  a  few  Whigs  asking  that  Allen  Putnam 
be  appointed  surveyor  in  place  of  Hawthorne.*  Dr. 
Peabody  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  was  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  while  the  matter  was  pending,  that  he  had  met  Up- 
ham  in  Boston  a  few  days  before,  and  the  latter  said  that 
he  thought  nothing  would  be  done  about  the  removal  of 
Hawthorne.  Dr.  Peabody  added  to  this  letter  that  he 
^  had  an  impression  that  there  was  a  “  sort  of  mystification 

in  his  manner”.  Hawthorne’s  appointment  had  been 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  men  who 

•Officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  have 
searched  for  this  petition,  but  in  vain.  They  can  find  no  trace  of 
it,  nor  of  any  paper,  directly  or  indirectly  seeking  the  removal  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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were  neither  of  Salem  nor  of  Essex  county,  and  some  of 
them  not  even  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Certain  prom¬ 
inent  Democrats  resented  this  “  interference  ”  of  “  out¬ 
siders  ”  in  home  affairs,  and  were  all  too  ready  to  con¬ 
nive  at  his  dismissal.  At  a  meeting  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1845,  to  promote  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
there  were  present  Gen.  Frank  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Atherton  of  the  same  State,  Senator  Fairfield  of 
Maine,  and  others  not  of  Essex  county  nor  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  King  wrote  to  Secretary  Meredith  that  there 
was  unanimous  expression  of  approbation  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Putnam  ”.  He  assures  the  Secretary  that  the  Whigs  of 
Salem  “  will  demonstrate  that  they  are  sincerely  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  party.  They  may 
feel  a  little  solicitous  of  men  living  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  remote  cities  who  undertake  to  judge  and  determine 
what  is  best  for  the  interest  of  their  own  city.  ”  He  in¬ 
forms  the  Secretary  that  ex-Senator  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and 
David  Pingree  approve  the  removal  of  Hawthorne.  This 
letter  was  dated  J  uly  4,  1849,  nearly  one  month  after  the 
actual  removal  of  the  surveyor  and  the  appointment  of 
his  successor. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
not  popular  while  he  was  connected  with  the  Salem  sur- 
veyorship.  Salem  business  men  did  not  like  him  over¬ 
much,  and  he  was  not  especially  cordial  to  the  merchants 
and  shipmasters  who  did  business  with  him.  They  thought 
him  arrogant,  but  it  was  simply  a  mannerism  which  Haw¬ 
thorne  himself  did  not  realize,  and  which  he  could  not 
well  avoid.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  recluse,  especially 
at  times,  and  had  few  intimates,  although  those  few  were 
truly  “  close  companions  ”. 

While  the  letters  in  support  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  here 
quoted,  bear  date  previous  to  the  celebrated  “  Memorial  ”, 
they  will  be  better  understood  and  their  force  more  ap¬ 
preciated  if  printed  following  the  “  Memorial  ”  instead 
of  preceding  it,  because,  while  not  written  for  the  purpose 
of  replying  to  charges  in  that  communication,  they  never- 
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theless  answer  those  charges  by  their  mere  statements  of 
fact.  The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Whig  Ward 
Committees  and  the  Taylor  club  are  reprinted  here  in 
full,  together  with  the  “  Memorial  ”  adopted.  Mr.  Up- 
ham  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  those  meetings.  He  made 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to 
prepare  the  document  to  be  sent  to  the  government,  “  ex¬ 
planatory  of  political  affairs  in  Salem  ”,  and  he  was  made 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  prepared  its  report.  The 
account  of  the  meeting,  as  recorded  by  the  secretary,  is 
as  follows  : 


Records  of  the  Meetings. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  3d,  1849. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  whig  ward  committees  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  of  the  Taylor  Club,  were  present : 
Messrs.  N.  Silsbee,  jr.,  Joseph  Winn,  Abm.  True,  Geo. 
Wheatland,  Sami.  Grant,  E.  A.  Dalton,  B.  A.  West,  Nath. 
Brown,  jr.,  C.  W.  Upham,  O.  P.  Lord,  Stephn.  Daniels, 
S.  G.  Wheatland,  Aaron  Perkins,  Joseph  Dalton,  S.  A. 
Safford,  George  Brown,  3d,  W.  K.  Allen,  Wm.  Hunt, 
John  Very,  John  Jewett,  N.  B.  Mansfield,  E.  M.  Dalton, 
Henry  Russell,  Sam’l  Brown,  J.  C.  Stimpson,  John  Whip¬ 
ple,  John  Waters,  3d,  Fn.  S.  Jewett,  Chas.  Mansfield,  An¬ 
drew  M.  Chipman,  John  Russell,  H.  L.  Conolly,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  selection  of  Nath’l 
Silsbee,  jr.,  as  chairman  and  J.  B.  F.  Osgood  as  secretary. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  and 
fully  discussed,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved — That  in  the  judgment  of  the  whigs  of 
Salem,  it  is  expedient  that  Mr.  Ephraim  F.  Miller  should 
be  removed  from  the  Collectorship  of  the  District. 

Resolved — That  the  whig  party  of  Salem  give  their 
unanimous  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  removal  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  from  the  oflSce  of  Surveyor  of  this 
District ;  and  also  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Capt.  Allen  Putnam. 

Resolved — That  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient  by 
the  administration  of  President  Taylor  to  reappoint  Gen- 
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eral  James  Miller  Collector  of  this  District,  it  would  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  whigs  of  Salem. 

The  meeting  having  voted  “  that  a  committee  of  nine 
persons  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  a  candi¬ 
date  to  be  recommended  by  the  whigs  of  Salem  for  the 
office  of  Deputy  Collector,  the  chair  named  Messrs. 
Thomas  P.  Pingree,  E.  H.  Dalton,  John  Chapman,  B.  A. 
West,  John  Whipple,  Henry  Russell,  Benj.  H.  Silsbee, 
Rich’d  S.  Rogers  and  Ashael  Huntington. 

Said  committee  were  requested  to  report  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting. 

Voted — That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  government,  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  views  and  movements  of  the  whigs  of  Salem. 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Upham,  Thomas  Trask  and  Henry  Russell 
were  named.  Mr.  Russell  declining  service  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  chairman  was  substituted. 

Voted — That  the  before  mentioned  committee  of  nine 
be  requested  to  nominate  a  candidate  to  be  recommended 
by  the  whigs  of  Salem  as  Naval  Officer  of  the  District. 

Voted — To  adjourn,  to  meet  on  Friday  next  at  8  p.  m. 

Attest,  J.  B.  F.  Osgood,  Secretary. 

Friday  Evening,  July  6,  1849. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  ward  committees  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  of  the  Taylor  Club,  assembled 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  were  present,  Messrs.  N.  Sils¬ 
bee,  jr.,  W.  Brown,  jr.,  H.  Russell,  George  Wheatland, 
Wm.  Hunt,  George  C.  Chase,  Aaron  Perkins,  A.  K.  Al¬ 
len,  Joseph  Dalton,  E.  Dalton,  C.  W.  Upham,  George 
Brown,  jr..  Col.  J.  Russell,  Stephen  Osborne,  Charles 
Roundy,  Andrew  Waters,  Stephen  Daniels,  John  Jewett, 
E.  J.  Dalton,  A.  M.  Cbipman,  Thomas  P.  Pingree,  A. 
Huntington,  Joseph  Winn,  N.  B.  Perkins,  Augustus 
Story,  Augustus  Hardy,  Nath’l  Horton,  Thos.  S.  Jewett, 
E.  H.  Dalton,  John  Whipple,  E.  K.  Lakeman,  Wm.  D. 
Pickman,  Chas.  Mansfield,  B.  A.  West,  Caleb  Foote, 
George  L.  Newcomb,  and  others. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  the 
committee  called  upon  for  their  report 
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Mr.  Th.  P.  Pingree,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  nine 
appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  last  meeting,  reported  the 
name  of  William  W.  Oliver  for  Deputy  Collector,  as  the 
choice  of  the  committee,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice, 
and  the  name  of  William  Brown  for  Naval  Officer  as  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  committee. 

The  meeting  voted  to  act  upon  the  nominations  of  the 
report  separately, — when  so  much  of  the  report  as  related 
to  the  Deputy  Collector  was  recommitted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  with  instructions  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting , 
and  so  much  as  related  to  the  nomination  of  William 
Brown  as  Naval  Officer  of  the  District  was  unanimously 
accepted. 

Mr.  Upham,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  memorial  to  the  government  explanatory  of  the 
views  and  movements  of  the  whigs  of  Salem,  submitted 
a  report  and  memorial,  which,  after  a  free  discussion,  was 
accepted  by  the  meeting. 

Voted — That  the  committee  on  the  Memorial  be  in¬ 
structed  to  communicate  to  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown  as  Naval  Officer  by  the 
whigs  of  Salem,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
town  meetings  in  relation  to  Custom  House  matters. 

Voted — To  adjourn  to  the  call  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Deputy  Collector  of 
the  District. 

Attest,  J.  B.  F.  Osgood,  Secretary. 

The  Memorial. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Meredith, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  : — 
Sir : — 

The  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  the  supporters  of  the 
present  national  administration,  in  the  city  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation  : — 

We  approach  the  present  government  with  entire  con¬ 
fidence  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  that  the 
subject  we  are  to  bring  before  you  demands  the  attention 
of  the  administration. 
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A  large  portion  of  our  number,  larger,  pei’haps,  than 
anywhere  else  in  New  England,  were  early  and  earnest 
advocates  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  and  when 
that  nomination  had  been  effected,  we  were  the  very  first 
to  ratify  it,  and  by  our  prompt,  eager  and  decisive  action, 
we  arrested  the  adverse  influences  that  had  before  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  led  the  way  in  the  canvass  that  resulted  in  the 
redemption  of  the  country.  On  the  seventh  of  November, 
1848,  we  gave  1674  votes  for  Taylor,  against  537  for  Van 
Buren,  and  399  for  Cass. 

In  asking  the  favorable  attention  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  are  asking  no  more 
than  is  our  just  due ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  read¬ 
ily  and  promptly  granted. 

The  circumstances  that  have  occasioned  this  communi¬ 
cation  require  us,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  offer  a  few 
explanatory  remarks. 

The  whigs  of  Salem  supported  the  election  of  General 
Taylor  with  a  full  understanding  and  a  hearty  approval 
of  his  declaration  that  he  would  not,  if  President,  con¬ 
duct  his  administration  on  the  proscriptive  system,  or 
with  a  proscriptive  spirit.  Those  of  us  who  engaged  most 
extensively  in  the  canvass,  visiting  neighboring  States, 
mingling  with  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
addressing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  people  in 
numerous  assemblages,  can  testify  that  never,  any  where 
under  any  circumstances,  did  we  witness  the  slightest  in¬ 
dication  that  the  subject  of  ofBces  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  party,  or  of  any  of  its  leaders. 

Our  sentiments  on  that  subject  can  be  clearly  and  briefly 
stated,  and  we  presume  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  views  that  are  prac¬ 
ticable  and  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  service. 
We  understood,  and  suppose  that  it  was  every  where  un¬ 
derstood,  that  General  Taylor  would  call  to  the  cabinet 
and  the  principal  foreign  embassies  only  such  persons  as 
had  supported  his  election.  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
it  would  be  universally  conceded  that  the  heads  of  the 
various  executive  establishments,  especially  of  offices  of 
revenue,  would  be  required,  if  not  to  support,  at  least  to 
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refrain  from  opposing  the  administration.  As  for  subor¬ 
dinate  officials,  we  supposed  that  they  would  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  for  cause.  Among  the  causes  were,  of  course, 
included,  marked  and  notorious  violence  of  political  ac¬ 
tion,  or  any  participation  in  the  perversion  of  the  public 
funds  to  partisan  purposes.  These  were  our  sentiments, 
and  we  believe  they  were  the  sentiments  of  General  Tay¬ 
lor’s  supporters  generally.  In  their  application  to  offices 
within  our  immediate  limits,  we  were  solicitous  and  de¬ 
termined  to  forbear,  as  far  as  possible,  from  demanding 
removals. 

In  proof  of  this  we  can  aver  that  there  were  no  known 
office-seekers  among  us.  It  may  with  entire  truth  be 
stated,  that  after  the  election  was  decided,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that,  by  a  struggle  in  which  we  had  borne  no 
reluctant,  tardy,  or  undistinguished  part,  we  had  won  the 
control  of  the  country,  through  its  executive  administra¬ 
tion,  for  four  years,  “  not  a  single  name  was  suggested 
for  office,  in  any  circle  of  society  here,  or  thought  of,  so 
far  as  was  known,  by  any  individual  among  us.”  This 
was  literally  true,  at  the  date  of  the  election  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  And  if  events  had  been  permitted  to 
take  their  natural  course,  it  is  probable  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  never  have  been  troubled  by  any  call  for 
changes  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  establishments 
in  this  city ;  except,  perhaps,  there  might  have  been  one 
or  two  petitions  in  duo  season  for  restoration,  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  terms  of  those  democrats  who  had  dis¬ 
placed  whigs. 

The  first  circumstance  that  turned  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  Whigs  generally  to  the  subject  was  the 
following. 

The  postmaster  of  Salem,  who  had  long  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  democratic  party  here,*  upon  ascer¬ 
taining  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  withdrew 
from  office,  and  procured  the  appointment  to  that  respec¬ 
table  and  eminent  place,  by  James  K.  Polk,  of  his  chief 
clerk.f  The  person  thus  appointed  was,  it  is  true,  repre- 

*Benjamin  F.  Browne,  postmaster,  1844-1849. 

tGeorge  Rnssell. 
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sented  here  to  be  a  whig,  and  signatures  were  procured 
to  his  application  on  that  ground.  But  his  appointment 
was  mainly  effected  by  democratic  influence,  through  dem¬ 
ocratic  machinery.  A  large  portion  of  the  whigs  felt, 
what  we  think  the  government  will  feel,  the  impropriety 
of  the  procedure,  in  principle  and  as  a  precedent.  Where 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  incumbents  of  an  office  through 
which  the  public  revenue  passes,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to 
allow  the  retiring  officer  to  have  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  And  all  parties  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  if  there  are  to  be  changes  in  office  on  a 
political  revolution,  the  party  coming  into  power  has  a 
right  to  the  selection  of  the  public  agents  who  are  to  hold 
under  it.  But  the  known  high  character  of  the  postmas¬ 
ter  who  went  out,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  place, 
precludes  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  any  improper 
arrangement  between  them ;  and  a  belief  that  the 
latter  will  prove  a  faithful,  obliging  and  acceptable 
officer,  has  led,  so  far  as  we  are  apprised,  to  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  arrangement.  The  only  regret  any 
one  experiences  is  that  the  present  postmaster  does  not 
hold  his  appointment  by  the  authority  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  administration  that  right¬ 
fully  possesses  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Instantly  upon  the  consummation  of  this  arrangement, 
it  was  followed  by  a  similar  proceeding  in  the  Custom 
House,  which  at  once  produced  a  state  of  feeling  among 
the  friends  of  the  administration  here  that  demands  the 
reorganization  of  that  establishment. 

General  James  Miller,  whose  name  is  honored  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  unsurpassed  valor  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  by  all  who  know  him  for  the  integrity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  was  appointed  collector  of  this  port  before  the  par¬ 
ties  that  now  divide  the  country  had  been  formed,  and 
continued  in  office  until  last  winter.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  during  the  ascendency  of  the  democratic  party 
to  dislodge  him,  and  once  another  name  was  sent  in  by 
General  Jackson  to  the  Senate.  But  the  party  never 
quite  dared  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  his  removal. 
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Several  times  efforts  were  made  by  the  most  violent  dem- 
crats  here,  seconded  by  threatening  intimations  from 
Washington,  to  enforce  upon  him  a  general  proscription 
of  whigs  in  the  Custom  House,  but  they  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  considerable  effect.  These  occurrences  naturally 
gave  rise  to  comment,  and  kept  up  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation  among  our  political  friends.  He,  very 
properly,  while  holding  under  democratic  administra¬ 
tions,  in  filling  vacancies,  from  time  to  time,  selected,  for 
the  most  part,  supporters  of  those  administrations.  In 
this  way  an  ascendency  has  gradually  been  growing  up  in 
that  establishment  of  democratic  influence.  It  has  long 
been  a  confluence  and  receptacle  of  the  most  active  and 
obnoxious  leaders  of  that  party,  and  it  may  readily  be 
understood,  by  the  jnost  distant  observer,  how  strongly 
the  public  mind,  in  a  community  which  for  twenty  years 
has  been  so  decidedly  whig,  has  become  prejudiced,  and 
even  incensed,  against  the  political  partisans  entrenched 
within  its  walls. 

About  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  Ephraim  F.  Miller,  a 
son  of  General  Miller,  residing  at  that  time  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Ipswich,  was  placed  in  the  office  as  Dep¬ 
uty  Collector.  The  increasing  bodily  infirmities  of  his 
father  rendering  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duties, 
the  responsible  control  of  the  establishment  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Deputy,  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  memorial,  to  what  extent  he  has  allowed  the 
democratic  officials  under  him  to  enjoy  an  advantage  over 
their  whig  associates. 

The  whigs  of  Salem  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
had  General  Miller  enjoy  without  interruption,  to  his 
latest  breath,  the  honor  and  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of 
Collector  of  this  port ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  circum¬ 
stances  developed  since  the  election  of  General  Taylor, 
they  would  have  continued  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  his  son,  as  Deputy  Collector,  presided 
over  the  establishment.  They  would  not,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  have  demanded  removals  at  all,  or  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  would  have  been  satisfied  with  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  democratic  favoritism,  and  a  just 
deference  to  their  rights  as  vacancies  might  occur. 
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After  the  election  of  General  Taylor  had  been  secured, 
General  Miller  was  prevailed  upon  to  decline  a  re-nomi¬ 
nation,  and  Ephraim  F.  Miller  was  made  Collector  by 
James  K.  Polk.  The  active  democrats  in  the  Custom 
House  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  mainly  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  agents,  and  altogether  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  democratic  party,  which  bad  just  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  people  to  surrender  its  power,  a'nd  ought  not 
surely  to  have  forestalled  the  incoming  administration  by 
such  a  prospective  distribution  of  the  patronage,  and 
overreaching  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  government 
of  the  country. 

This  transaction,  following  immediately  that  relating 
to  the  Post  Office,  of  course  created  increased  surprise 
and  disapprobation  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  labored 
and  succeeded  in  placing  the  executive  control  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  General  Taylor.  But  so  reluc¬ 
tant  were  the  hwigs  of  Salem  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  removals  from  office  that  they  were  disposed  to  for¬ 
bearance  still.  There  was  no  one  among  them  known  or 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  the  places  thus  seized  upon 
and  disposed  of  by  our  defeated  opponents,  and  all  were 
unwilling  to  add  to  the  disagreeable  and  perplexing  du 
ties  of  this  description  with  which  the  administration  has 
been  burdened. 

They  waited  to  see  what  course  the  new  Collector 
would  take.  The  office  of  Deputy  Collector  was  vacant, 
and  an  opportunity  thus  at  once,  presented  itself  for  him, 
in  filling  that  vacancy,  to  show  his  readiness  to  give  the 
whigs  their  rightful  ascendency  in  the  establishment.  A 
petition,  very  numerously  and  respectably  signed,  was 
presented  to  the  Collector,  soliciting  the  appointment  of 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  qualifications  as  Deputy.*  After  a  long  delay,  the 
Collector  refused  to  grant  the  petition. 

In  the  meantime  the  public  mind  was  becoming  more 
and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Custom  House  was  wholly  subject  to  a  most  sinister  and 
corrupt  influence,  and  that  the  Collector  was  relied  upon 

*Capt.  Allen  Pntnam. 
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to  shelter  and  protect,  against  the  power  of  the  friends 
of  this  administration,  those  of  his  subordinate  demo¬ 
cratic  officials  who  had  procured  him  his  appointment  from 
James  K.  Polk.  The  result  of  this  feeling  was  a  fixed 
determination  that  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  who 
had  participated  in  the  scheme  of  retaining  a  democratic 
ascendency  in  the  Custom  House  during  the  presidency 
of  General  Taylor,  should  be  removed.  Certain  gentle¬ 
men  waited  upon  the  Collector  and  signified  to  him  the 
desire  of  the  whigs  to  have  some  particular  removals 
made,  especially  that  of  an  individual  who  has  long 
been  known  as  the  chief  manager  of  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  establishment.  This  application  met  with 
no  better  success. 

There  are  two  offices  in  the  Custom  House,  beside  that 
of  Collector,  in  the  immediate  gift  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  and  independent  of  the  Collector, —  the 
Naval  Office  and  the  Surveyorship.  Mr.  Miller  took  the 
ground  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  await  the  action  of 
the  government,  and  that  when  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  set  the  example,  by  removals  from 
those  offices,  then  it  would  be  soon  enough  to  talk  to  him 
about  removals  from  places  in  his  gift.  He  knew  very  well 
that  we  were  divided  in  reference  to  the  Naval  Office,  and 
from  the  fact  that  no  application  had  been  made  for  the 
office  of  Surveyor,  he  inferred  that  we  would  not  venture 
to  remove  its  incumbent,  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Upon  the 
Collector’s  taking  this  ground,  the  whigs  who  had  signed 
the  different  petitions  for  a  Naval  Officer  at  once  united 
in  an  earnest  and  importunate  request  to  the  government 
to  select  either  of  the  three  candidates  whose  papers  were 
before  them,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  sanction  and 
approve  the  selection,  upon  whichever  candidate  it  might 
fall.  From  some  cause  or  other  a  Naval  Officer  has  not 
yet  been  appointed.  Our  movements  were  thus  narrowed 
down  to  the  Surveyor’s  office.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Collector  relied  upon  our  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
touch  that  office  on  account  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  literary 
character.  That  gentleman  was  placed  as  a  barrier  in  our 
way.  The  Collector  and  his  official  associates  planted 
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themselves,  as  they  thought,  securely  behind  him,  and 
actually  made  his  removal  necessary  before  we  could  ad¬ 
vance  a  step  in  obtaining  our  rightful  authority  over  the 
Custom  House.  It  was  declared  in  the  streets,  with 
triumphant  defiance,  that  the  whig  party  dared  not,  and 
could  not,  remove  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  has  at  last 
come  to  this :  His  continuance  or  removal  would  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  Custom  House 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  whig  party,  or 
whether  the  will  of  that  party  should  prevail.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  acted  with  a  spirit  worthy  its  honored  head,  and 
the  Surveyor  was  at  once  removed.  Mr.  Hawthorne  owes 
the  application  for  his  removal  entirely  to  the  folly  of  bis 
friend,  the  Collector,  and  his  other  advisors,  who  placed 
him  between  themselves  and  the  power  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  whigs  of  Salem  understand  that  certain  persons 
living  at  a  distance,  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
presuming  upon  some  special  rights  and  immunities  of 
office  imagined  by  them  to  belong  to  literary  men,  have 
undertaken  to  interfere  in  this  political  transaction,  and 
to  address  remonstrances  to  the  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  against  the  appointment  of  Capt.  Allen  Putnam. 

If  such  unauthorized  and  unprecedented  interference 
has  been  allowed  the  least  consideration,  the  whigs  of 
Salem  hereby  respectfully,  but  most  deliberately,  protest 
against  it. 

Of  their  own  local  political  affairs  and  interests  they 
claim  to  be  the  proper  judges.  They  have  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  dictate  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  their  po¬ 
litical  friends  elsewhere,  and  they  call  upon  their  whig 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union  to  express  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  individuals  who,  without  knowledge, 
have  assumed  to  overrule  the  action  of  the  whigs  of 
Salem  and  of  the  administration  by  the  government  of  the 
Custom  House  in  this  port. 

What  we  demand,  as  whigs,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  have  the  Salem  Custom  House  brought 
fully  under  the  influence  of  the  present  administration, 
and  its  corruptions  exposed  and  removed.  We  have 
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earnestly  desired  to  accomplish  this  end  by  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  exercise  of  power.  The  appointment  of  an  energetic 
and  intelligent  deputy,  aiming  to  carry  out  our  views, 
would,  perhaps,  have  answered  the  purpose.  That  we 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  removal  of  one  or  two  officers 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Collector,  would  probably 
have  answered  the  purpose.  That,  also,  we  failed 
to  accomplish.  T..  Collector  and  his  democratic 
dependents  entrenched  themselves  behind  the  Surveyor. 
The  instant,  sudden  and  unexpected  removal  of  that  officer 
proclaimed  and  established  for  the  first  time  in  this  city 
the  authority  of  the  present  administration.  The  ai> 
pointment  of  Capt.  Allen  Putnam  was  the  first  proof 
brought  home  to  either  democrats  or  whigs  in  Salem 
that  Zachary  Taylor,  and  not  James  K.  Polk,  is  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  whigs  of  Salem  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  authority 
of  the  administration  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Collector.  The  circumstances  of  his  appointment, 
and  the  facts  presented  in  this  memorial,  render  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  refer  to  other  considerations. 

General  Miller,  in  consequence,  mainly,  of  exposures 
and  endurances  on  the  frontier,  in  the  service  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  war  of  1812,  is  affiicted  with  great  bodily 
infirmity.  His  powers  of  locomotion  are  wholly  destroyed, 
and  his  articulation  rendered  quite  difficult,  but  his  mental 
faculties  have  not  shared  the  decrepitude  of  his  physical 
frame.  We  are  confident  that  if  General  Taylor  had 
found  him  in  office  he  never  would  have  consented  to  re¬ 
move  him  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  government 
will  regard  with  favor  the  proposal  to  restore  to  him  the 
commission  and  emoluments  of  Collector  of  this  port, 
and  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  capable,  faithful  and 
energetic  Deputy  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment.  Unless  some  such  arrangement  is 
made,  or  a  pension  be  allowed  him,  the  last  and  help¬ 
less  days  of  the  brave  and  honest  old  soldier  and  patriot 
will  be  embittered  by  privation  and  suffering. 

What  we  now  proceed  to  say  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  rash  and  audacious  misrepresentations  of  ignorant 
intermeddlers. 
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We  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Blue  Book,  particularly 
to  the  sums  paid  to  the  various  persons  in  the  Salem 
Custom  House  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1847. 
Without  comment  upon  other  very  curious  items  in  the 
table,  we  desire  to  point  to  the  pay  of  the  several  inspec¬ 
tors.  Of  these  officers  four  are  democrats  and  four  are 
whigs. 

The  sums  received  by  the  democrats,  according  to  the 
book,  were  severally  as  follows :  Richard  Lindsley, 
$636.00 ;  George  W.  Mullett,  $633.00 ;  Stephen  Haran- 
den,  $597.00  ;  Nathan  Millett,  $591 .00. 

The  sums  received  by  the  whigs  were  as  follows  :  Abel 
Lawrence,  $513.00  ;  Daniel  Bray,  Jr.,  $492.00  ;  Hardy 
Phippen,  $474.00  ;  Joseph  Noble,  $462.00. 

The  democrats  severally  received  upon  an  average 
about  $130.00  more  than  the  whigs.  The  arrangement 
by  which  this  great  difference  arose  in  the  emoluments  of 
the  two  classes  of  inspectors,  whigs  and  democrats,  was 
not,  we  believe  it  would  appear  by  investigation,  intro¬ 
duced  until  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1847.  The  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  contain,  we  presume,  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  amounts  have  since  been  received  by 
the  above  officers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
oppressiveness  and  corruption  of  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  inspectors  are  under  the  immediate  and  constant 
direction  of  the  Surveyor,  the  distribution  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  emoluments  is  made  by  him,  and  all  extra,  con¬ 
tingent  and  special  duties  are  assigned  by  him,  and  he 
assigned  the  whole  of  them,  with  their  fees,  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  inspectors. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  endeavors  to  threw  the  responsibility 
for  such  glaring  partiality  upon  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Miller  acknowledges  that  he  knowingly  acquiesced  in  the 
procedure  in  order  to  quiet  and  appease  his  democratic 
subordinates,  and  keep  them  from  insisting  upon  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  whigs.  It  was  for  their  interest  to  retain 
in  the  establishment  whigs  whom  they  could  thus  regu¬ 
larly  and  deliberately  plunder  and  strip,  rather  than  have 
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them  give  place  to  democrats,  who  would  claim  their  share 
of  the  spoils,  and,  thereb}'  enlarging  the  divisor,  diminish 
the  quotient. 

Were  the  procedure  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be 
found,  we  doubt  not,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  instances 
of  political  financiering  and  official  extortion  and  corrup¬ 
tion  yet  developed.  The  democratic  inspector  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  back,  ostensibly  and  professedly  for  the, 
support  of  “  the  party  ”,  at  least  one-half  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  extra  jobs,  or,  in  other  words,  one-half  of 
the  excess  of  their  receipts  over  those  of  the  whig  in¬ 
spectors.  That  is,  what  rightfully  belonged  to  the  whig 
inspectors,  their  legitimate  share  was  withheld  from  them 
and  appropriated,  or  supposed  to  be  appropriated,  to  the 
party  purposes  of  their  opponents.  The  whig  inspectors, 
besides  being  insulted  and  oppressed,  were  made  to  pay 
to  carry  on  the  democratic  party. 

The  attention  of  the  government  is  particularly  called 
to  this  matter.  The  practice  originated  after  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  had  become  Surveyor,  and  was  carried  on  under 
his  constant,  personal  and  immediate  direction.  The 
character  of  the  transaction  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
whig  Inspectors  were  robbed  of  their  just  dues,  they 
were  systematically  oppressed,  and  their  feelings  constant¬ 
ly  outraged.  The  fact  that  what  thus  belonged  to  the 
pocket  of  the  whigs  was  intercepted  and  grasped  by  cer¬ 
tain  official  persons,  for  the  purposes  pretended,  consum¬ 
mates  the  corruption,  iniquity  and  fraud  with  which  the 
transaction  is  stamped  from  beginning  to  end. 

To  show  still  more  conclusively  bow  completely  Mr. 
Surveyor  Hawthorne  was  made  the  instrument  of  parti¬ 
san  oppression  and  corruption,  the  following  circumstances 
are  related.  There  is  a  democratic  newspaper  in  this 
city,  the  Salem  Advertiser.  The  editor,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  claimed  from  the  democratic  In¬ 
spectors,  for  the  support  of  his  paper,  an  assessment,  so 
much  beyond  all  reason,  that  three  of  their  number,  con¬ 
ferring  together,  declined  to  pay  it,  and  proposed  a 
smaller  sum.  The  next  morning  one  of  the  democratic 
partisans  in  the  establishment  waited  upon  two  of  them 
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with  a  note  written  and  signed  and  addressed  to  them  by 
Surveyor  Hawthorne,  suspending  them  from  office.  This 
was  a  little  bolder  and  stronger  step,  it  was  concluded 
upon  second  thought,  than  was  expedient,  and  the  note 
was  withdrawn.  Two  of  the  three  recusants  appear  to 
have  been  subsequently  worked  over  into  compliant  shape 
by  party  machinery.  One  of  them,  however,  a  spirited 
man,  although  poor,  and  made  dependent  by  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  held  out,  and  has  never  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Surveyor  an  extra  job  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  accounts  in  the  Treasury  Department  will  indicate 
which  of  the  democratic  Inspectors  it  was,  and  the 
point  of  time  when  he  was  thus  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
the  oppressed  whig  Inspectors,  and  the  tributes  and  spoils 
of  office  divided  among  his  more  submissive  democratic 
colleagues. 

For  the  statements  here  made  we  refer  the  Department 
to  the  persons  and  parties  concerned.  The  truth  will  not 
be  withheld  perhaps  by  any,  certainly  not  by  all  of  them. 
It  may  be  thought  expedient  by  the  government  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  special  inquiry  into  the  aflFairs  and  management  of 
this  Custom  House.  The  results  would  probably  be  of 
national  importance,  as  disclosing  methods  of  abuse  and 
corruption  that  may  exist  elsewhere,  and  for  the  exterpa- 
tion  and  prevention  of  which  prompt  and  efficient  meas¬ 
ures  ought  to  be  everywhere  provided  and  taken. 

As  for  Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  him  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  abused  instrument  of  others.  We  are  quite  sure  he 
cannot  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  bearing 
of  the  acts  which  artful  agents  behind  him  were  origi¬ 
nating  and  using  his  official  hands  to  execute.  His  en¬ 
tire  ignorance,  previous  to  his  appointment,  of  matters  of 
business,  his  inexperience  of  the  stratagems  of  political 
managers,  and  the  very  slight  interest  which  his  thoughts 
could  take  in  such  things,  have  made  him  less  conscious 
of  the  part  he  has  performed,  than  almost  any  other  man 
would  have  been.  This  we  think  from  his  known  tastes 
and  character  ;  and  it  is  the  only  theory  upon  which  we 
can  account  for  the  temerity  of  the  outcry  raised  by  him 
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and  his  friends  at  his  removal, — a  liability  to  which  all 
political  office-holders  are  subject,  and  to  which  men  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne’s  true  manliness  of  character  have  learned 
to  submit  with  dignity  and  in  silence.  The  manner  in  which 
his  political  friends  made  use  of  him  in  the  Salem  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  the  part  they  required  him  to  perform,  and 
the  position  into  which  they  brought  him,  as  described  in 
this  document,  authorized  and  compelled  the  friends  of 
the  administration  to  demand  his  removal,  all  other 
means  having  failed  to  reach  the  control  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment.  His  personal  and  literary  friends,  living  in 
distant  or  other  places,  however  great  their  pretensions, 
who  have  attempted  to  overrule  and  to  bring  reproach 
upon  the  whigs  of  Salem,  in  the  matter  of  his  removal, 
cannot  escape  the  condemnation  of  a  rash  and  overween¬ 
ing  interference;  and  instead  of  obtruding  themselves 
between  the  government  and  its  supporters  in  this  city, 
and  dictating  to  both,  ought  to  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  withdrawn  and  delivered  from  influences  and 
connections  that  made  him  officially  responsible  for  acts 
most  uncongenial  with  his  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  elegant  writers 
of  America,  which  his  fellow-citizens,  of  all  parties,  cher¬ 
ish  and  appreciate,  and  none  more  than  the  whigs  of  his 
native  city. 

The  circumstances  that  have  now  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove  that  political  influences  and  considerations 
were  allowed  to  effect  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  official  conduct. 
They  have  been  stated  with  no  unkind  feeling  towards 
him,  and  with  much  regret  that  the  interference  of 
strangers,  having  no  justifiable  call  to  meddle  in  our 
affairs,  has  been  so  far  heeded  by  the  government  as  to 
require  such  special  and  personal  representations. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  a  joint 
meeting,  very  fully  attended,  of  the  Whig  Ward  Commit¬ 
tees  and  the  Government  of  the  Taylor  Club,  continued 
by  adjournment,  will  make  known  to  the  Department,  in 
an  official  shape,  the  mature  and  deliberate  views  and 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  this  city 
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and  show  the  authority  under  which  this  memorial  has 
been  addressed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  W.  Upham. 

This  “  Memorial  ”  is  a  curious  medley  of  bitter 
charges  of  partisanship,  political  “  corruption  ”,  “  dis¬ 
honesty  ”,  “  fraud  ”  and  “  iniquity  ”,  mingled  with  pro¬ 
fessions  of  profound  admiration,  respect  and  honor,  exon¬ 
eration  and  exculpation,  sympathy  and  apology.  The 
surveyor  is  charged  with  flagrant  “  extortions  and  corrup¬ 
tions  ”  ;  with  “  originating  the  practice  ”,  and  “  personally 
conducting  it  and  carrying  it  on  ”  ;  with  having  “robbed” 
the  inspectors  under  him  who  were  of  the  opposition 
party ;  with  having  “  oppressed  them  systematically  ”,  and 
“  outraged  their  feelings  ”.  Having  charged  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  personally  supervised  all  these  wicked  outrages, 
and  thus  relieved  their  minds  of  pent-up  feelings,  the 
writers  of  the  Memorial,  in  the  next  paragraph,  proceed 
to  say  that  “  we  are  disposed  to  believe  him  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  the  abused  instrument  of  others  They 
are  quite  sure  that  “  he  could  not  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  of  acts  which  artful  agents  behind  him  were 
originating,  and  using  his  official  hands  to  execute  ” 
Having  called  him  an  extortionist,  robber,  corruptionis. 
and  oppressor,  and  charged  him  with  personally  super¬ 
vising  such  crimes,  we  are  regaled  with  glowing  sentences 
about  his  “true  manliness  of  character”  His  friends 
are  kindly  informed  that  they  “  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  withdrawn  and  delivered  from  in¬ 
fluences  and  connections  that  made  him  responsible  for 
acts  most  uncongenial  with  his  nature  ”.  Language  fails 
one  in  an  effort  to  characterize  such  fulsome  laudation  di¬ 
rectly  following  most  unfounded,  cruel  and  untrue  aspert 
sions,  for  the  charges  made  in  this  “  Memorial  ”  were 
not  true,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Upham  or  any  one  else  to  corroborate  them.  In  fact, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  the  records  indicate,  any  attempt 
to  reply  to  these  refutations.  Mr.  Hawthorne  sf»ecifically 
and  categorically  and  beyond  all  question  proved  their 
falsity.  Witness  after  witness,  including  some  of  the 
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most  honorable  and  honored  men  of  the  Whig  party,  de¬ 
nied  them  from  their  own  personal  knowledge.  The  very 
inspectors  who  were  cited  in  the  “  Memorial  ”  as  wit¬ 
nesses  against  Hawthorne  in  the  matter  of  the  “  notice  ” 
to  certain  other  inspectors  suspending  them  during  the 
winter  season,  signified  their  willingness,  if  called  upon 
at  any  time,  to  exonerate  the  surveyor  from  all  blame 
and  to  refute  the  charges  made  by  Upham  and  others. 
Mr.  Hawthorne’s  assailants  never  called  upon  them  for 
any  statement. 

One  natumlly  asks  whether  the  hand  which  drew  the 
indictment  so  strongly,  so  cruelly,  was  the  same  that  w'ove 
the  beautiful  mantle  of  charity  and  draped  it  over  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  and  at  the  same  time  penned  that 
bitter  attack  upon  his  friends,  “  personal  and  literary  ”, 
who  rallied  to  his  defence. 

There  are  some  interesting  sidelights  on  partisanship 
and  party  control  of  public  offices  at  that  period  in  this 
correspondence.  Hawthorne  is  denounced  as  a  partisan, 
who,  for  party  purposes  and  to  reward  the  ever  faithful, 
had  prostituted  his  office  and  had  committed  the  long 
series  of  acts  enumerated  above,  and  for  that  reason  his 
removal  was  demanded,  in  order  that  the  demandants,  the 
Whigs  of  Salem,  might  “  obtain  our  rightful  authority 
over  the  Custom  House  ”.  Blessed  be  civil  service  re¬ 
form  ;  all  honor  to  George  William  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz, 
Edwin  L.  Godkin,  and  the  host  of  others  who  fought  for 
the  reform  during  a  whole  generation.  Today  we  neither 
know  nor  care  whether  our  custom  house  packages  and 
our  mail  are  passed  out  to  us  by  a  Republican,  Democrat, 
Progressive,  Prohibitionist,  or  Socialist,  so  long  as  they 
reach  us  promptly  and  inexpensively. 

In  this  voluminous  “  Memorial  ”,  and  presumably  in 
the  personal  representations  made  by  those  gentlemen 
who  visited  Washington  in  behalf  of  a  change  in  the 
Salem  surveyorship,  three  specific  allegations  are  made. 
It  was  alleged  that  Hawthorne  was  not  appointed  by 
reason  of  his  literary  attainments,  but  because  he  was  a 
partisan  ;  that  he  had  participated  in  political  meetings 
and  served  on  political  committees,  and  that  he  had  con- 
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tl'ibuted  to  Democratic  publications.  Not  one  of  these 
charges  was  substantiated  by  the  facts,  as  men  of  both 
parties  testified. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  case  is  bluntly  stated  by 
John  Chapman,  editor  of  the  “Register”  in  Salem,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington, 
when  he  writes  that  the  collector  of  customs  at  Salem 
refused  to  make  any  removals  in  the  force  of  employes  in 
the  local  custom  house  for  party  purposes  until  such  time 
as  removals  had  been  made  by  the  government.  Hence 
the  insistence  of  the  Whigs  of  Salem  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should  remove  some  one  at  once,  and  the  man 
they  marked  for  such  sacrifice  was  Hawthorne,  whose 
office  came  under  presidential  supervision  and  not  under 
that  of  the  collector.  If  the  government  at  Washington 
dismissed  him  they  were  assured  that  the  collector  would 
proceed  to  turn  out  some  minor  employes  and  make  room 
for  “  the  victors  This  course  of  action  differs  only  in 
method  from  that  pursued  by  other  administrations  of 
both  parties  whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  Whigs 
were  not  more  zealous  for  custom  house  offices  at  that 
period  and  long  after  than  were  the  opponents  whatever 
political  designation  they  might  bear.  It  was  part  of  the 
“  spoils  of  victory  ”  then. 

It  did  seem  to  Hawthorne  and  his  friends  particularly 
unjust  that,  in  addition  to  being  dismissed  from  office,  he, 
who  of  all  men  loathed  politics,  and  whose  interest  in  the 
subject  was  so  slight  that  he  seldom  voted,  and  never  at¬ 
tended  political  rallies  or  participated  in  any  way  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs,  should  be  charged  with  “  offensive  partisan¬ 
ship  ”  and  with  conducting  the  office  which  he  held  for 
the  benefit  of  his  party  and  its  workers.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
wrote  two  letters  defending  himself  against  charges  that 
had  been  made,  either  in  the  “  Memorial  ”  or  in  the  press. 
One  of  these  was  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann  of  Newton,  a 
Whig  congressman,  who  had  married  his  wife’s  sister, 
Miss  Peabody.  The  other  was  to  Hon.  George  S.  Hil¬ 
lard  of  Boston,  another  prominent  Whig,  who  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Salem  surveyor.  Hawthorne 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mann,  under  date  of  June  26, 
1849 
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“  I  should  be  unwilling  to  have  you  enter  into  treaty 
with  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Upham,  or  other  members  of  the  local 
party,  in  my  behalf.  But,  on  returning  here,  I  found  a 
state  of  things  rather  different  from  what  1  expected :  the 
general  feeling  being  strongly  in  my  favor,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  compromise,  advantageous  to  me,  on  the 
part  of  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  acted  against 
me.  The  Essex  Register  of  yesterday  speaks  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  me  some  better  office  than  that  of  which 
I  have  been  deprived.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  I  can, 
preserving  my  self-respect,  accept  of  any  compromise. 
No  other  office  can  be  offered  me  that  will  not  have  been 
made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  a  Democrat ;  and  even 
if  there  were  such  an  office,  still,  as  charges  have  been 
made  against  me,  complete  justice  can  be  done  only  by 
placing  me  exactly  where  I  was  before. 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  involve  you  in  this  business,  nor, 
indeed,  have  I  desired  my  friends  to  take  up  my  cause ; 
but  if,  in  view  of  the  whole  matter,  you  should  see  fit  to 
do  as  Mr.  Mills  advises,  I  shall  feel  truly  obliged.  Of 
course,  after  consenting  that  you  should  use  your  influ¬ 
ence  in  my  behalf,  1  should  feel  myself  bound  to  accept 
the  reinstatement,  if  offered.  I  beg  you  to  believe,  also, 
that  I  would  not  allow  you  to  say  a  word  for  me  if  1  did 
not  know  that  I  have  within  my  power  a  complete  refuta¬ 
tion  of  any  charges  of  official  misconduct  that  have  been 
or  may  be  brought  against  me.”  *  *  * 

**  But  it  is  said  that  1  notified  the  inspectors  of  their 
suspension  by  a  certain  person,  who  is  named.  1  have 
required  an  explanation  of  this  person ;  and  he  at  once 
avowed  that,  being  aware  of  this  contemplated  movement, 
and  being  in  friendly  relations  with  these  two  men,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  them  of  it,  but  he  most 
distinctly  states  that  he  did  it  without  my  authority  or 
knowledge,  and  that  he  will  testify  to  this  effect  whenever 
I  shall  call  upon  him  so  to  do.  1  did  not  enquire  what 
communication  he  had  with  the  two  inspectors,  or  with 
either  of  them  ;  for  I  look  upon  his  evidence  as  clearing 
me,  whatever  may  have  passed  between  him  and  them. 
But  my  idea  is — 1  may  Im  mistaken,  but  it  is  founded  on 
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some  observation  of  the  manoeuvres  of  small  politicians, 
and  knowing  the  rigid  discipline  of  custom  houses  as  to 
party  subscriptions — that  there  really  was  an  operation  to 
squeeze  an  assessment  out  of  the  recusant  inspectors,  un¬ 
der  the  terror  of  an  impending  removal  or  suspension  ; 
that  one  of  the  Inspectors  turned  traitor,  and  was  im¬ 
pelled,  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  Mr.  Upham  and 
his  coadjutors,  to  bring  his  evidence  to  a  pretty  direct 
point  on  me  ;  and  that  Mr.  Upham,  in  his  memorial  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  defined  and  completed  the  lie  in 
such  shape  as  I  have  given  it  above.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  stand,  for  a  moment,  against  my  defence. 

“  The  head  clerk — the  same  Mr.  Burchmore  whose  let¬ 
ter  I  transmitted  to  you — was  turned  out  a  week  ago,  and 
will  gladly  give  his  evidence  at  any  moment,  proving  the 
grounds  on  which  I  acted.  The  other  person,  who  is  said 
to  have  acted  as  messenger,  is  still  in  office  as  weigher  and 
gauger,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
He  is  a  poor  man,  having  been  in  office,  and  expended  all 
his  income  in  paying  debts  for  which  he  was  an  endorser, 
and  he  now  wishes  to  get  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  carry 
him  to  California,  or  give  him  some  other  start  in  life. 
Still,  he  will  come  forward  if  I  call  upon  him,  but  of 
course  would  rather  wait  for  his  removal,  which  will 
doubtless  take  place  before  the  session  of  Congress.  Mean¬ 
time,  I  have  no  object  to  attain,  worth  purchasing  at  the 
sacrifice  he  must  make.  My  surveyorship  is  lost;  and  I 
have  no  expectation,  nor  any  desire,  of  regaining  it.  My 
purpose  is  simply  to  make  such  a  defence  to  the  Senate 
as  will  ensure  the  rejection  of  my  successor,  and  thus 
satisfy  the  public  that  I  was  removed  on  false  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  Then  if  Mr.  Upham  should  give  me  oc¬ 
casion — or  perhaps  if  he  should  not — I  shall  do  my  best 
to  kill  and  scalp  him  in  the  public  prints  ;  and  I  think  1 
shall  succeed.” 

Here  is  the  order  temporarily  suspending  certain  “tem¬ 
porary  inspectors  ”  from  duty  because  of  the  coming  on 
of  winter,  referred  to  in  the  “Memorial”  as  “suspend 
ing  them  from  office  ”  : — 
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NOTICE. 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Salem,  Nov.,  1847. 

The  services  of  temporary  officers  being  seldom  required  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  Messrs.  Millett  and  Lindsley  will  con¬ 
sider  themselves  relieved  from  duty,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  vessels  on  which  they  may  be  at  present  engaged,  unless 
when  the  permanent  Inspectors  are  all  employed. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

Surveyor. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Hillard  was  written  two  days  before 
the  one  to  Mr.  Mann,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  full  defence  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


Salem,  June  18th,  1849. 

My  Dear  Hillard  : — There  is  an  article  respecting  me  in 
the  Boston  Atlas  of  Saturday,  which  seems  to  require  some 
notice  from  my  pen,  and  I  choose  to  give  my  answer  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  yourself,  because  I  would  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  a  more  than  common  carefulness  in  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  what  I  say.  For,  what  a  man  should  I  be, 
my  dear  Hillard,  if  I  could  dream  of  connecting  your  stain¬ 
less  integrity  and  honorable  name  with  any  statement  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  be  strictly  true  ! 

The  article  first  charges  me  with  never  having  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Democrats  of  Salem  for  the  Surveyorship ; 
an  accusation  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  just  at  this 
time  to  repel.  As  respects  the  imputation  of  having  been  an 
office-seeker,  I  would  say,  that  while  residing  at  Concord,  I 
was  earnestly  and  repeatedly  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  post  office  in  Salem,  by  a  person  who  claimed  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  great  majority  of  the  local  Democratic 
party.  My  consent  being  reluctantly  given,  the  attempt  was 
made  and  failed ;  not  from  any  defect  in  me,  as  a  candidate, 
but  because  the  incumbent — my  present  esteemed  friend.  Dr. 
Brown — contrary  to  what  had  been  told  me,  was  an  excellent 
officer,  and  had  the  great  bulk  of  the  party  with  him.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  and  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  two  offices 
were  successively  tendered  to  me  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  each  of 
larger  emolument  than  the  one  which  it  afterward  suited  me 
to  take. 

The  article  further  says  that  my  predecessor  in  the  Survey¬ 
orship  was  a  Whig.  Mr.  Nehemiah  Brown,  the  gentleman  in 
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question,  obtained  the  office  through  the  following  succession 
of  changes  :  Mr.  Daniels,  a  Whig,  appointed  in  1840,  had 
been  succeeded  after  the  Tyler  revolution  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Palfry,  a  Democrat,  who  held  the  office  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Palfry  not  being  confirmed,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Mullet, 
another  Democrat,  was  nominated  by  President  Tyler,  and 
likewise  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  President,  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  having  no  opportunity  to  take  the  wishes  of  the  local 
party,  and  the  session  drawing  to  a  close,  nominated  Mr. 
Brown,  who,  then  and  subsequently,  was  one  of  that  peculiar 
class  of  politicians  styled  Tyler  Democrats.  I  refer,  in  proof 
of  his  Democracy ,  to  the  records  and  members  of  the  Hick¬ 
ory  Club.  I  refer  to  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  as  well  Whigs  as 
Democrats.  I  refer,  among  others — and  I  am  most  happy  so 
to  do — to  a  gentleman  now  very  prominent  and  active  in  our 
local  politics,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  who  told 
me,  in  presence  of  David  Roberts,  Esq.,  that  I  need  never 
fear  removal  under  a  Whig  administration,  inasmuch  as  my 
appointment  had  not  displaced  a  Whig.  Lastly,  I  refer, 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  his  re¬ 
sponse,  to  Mr.  Nehemiah  Brown  himself. 

In  the  second  year  of  President  Polk’s  administration,  Mr. 
Brown  was  removed,  and  succeeded  by  myself — not  on  any 
charge  derogatory  to  his  character,  but  simply  because,  as  was 
the  predicament  of  many  other  Tyler  Democrats,  his  appoint¬ 
ment  had  not  been  based  on  any  mode  of  selection  by  the 
local  party. 

I  am  further  accused  of  having  been  an  active  politician 
while  in  office ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  averred  that  I  have 
been  a  member,  during  two  years,  of  the  Democratic  Town 
Committee,  and  a  delegate,  last  year,  to  the  Democratic  State 
Convention.  As  respects  the  latter,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
being  chosen  a  delegate  to  that  or  any  convention,  and 
certainly  never  was  present  at  one  in  my  whole  life.  I  do 
remember  having  seen  my  name  in  the  Salem  Advertiser  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Town  Committee ;  but  I  never 
was  otherwise  notified  of  the  fact,  never  attended  a  meeting, 
never  acted  officially,  and  have  no  other  knowledge  of  my 
membership  than  having  seen  ray  name  as  aforesaid.  I 
never  in  my  life  walked  in  a  torchlight  procession,  and — I 
am  almost  tempted  to  say — would  hardly  have  done  anything 
so  little  in  accordance  with  my  tastes  and  character,  had  the 
result  of  the  Presidential  election  depended  on  it.  My  con- 
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tributions  to  the  Salem  Advertiser  have  been  a  few  notices  of 
books  and  other  miscellaneous  paragraphs,  perhaps  a  dozen 
in  all ;  never  a  single  line  of  politics.  I  have  ceased,  for 
upwards  of  three  years,  to  write  for  the  Democratic  Review, 
and  never  did  write  a  political  article  for  that  or  any  other 
journal  or  newspaper ;  nor  an  article  that  had  the  remotest 
reference  to  politics,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  of  Cilley,  written  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  early  and  very  dear  friend. 

The  article  further  insinuates,  as  I  apprehend  it,  the  charge 
of  fraud  or  dishonesty  against  me,  and  refers  for  proof  to 
the  Blue  Book,  where,  as  it  afiirms,  the  Democratic  officers  of 
the  Custom  House  appear  to  have  received  larger  amounts 
than  the  Whigs.  In  reply  I  have  merely  to  state  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  officers  are  strictly  and  necessarily  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  amount  of  service  rendered ;  and  that,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  this  point,  I  have  been  under  the  con¬ 
stant  supervision,  as  well  as  general  direction,  of  Col.  Miller, 
a  Whig,  the  Deputy  Collector,  and  now  the  Collector  of  the 
port. 

I  have  thus,  I  believe,  responded  to  all  the  charges,  point 
by  point.  I  am  happy  that  my  accuser  has  given  me  the 
opportunity,  and  should  have  been  still  more  so  had  he  come 
forward  under  his  own  name,  and  met  me,  face  to  face,  before 
the  public.  But  now,  if  he  be  a  gentleman, — as  not  improb¬ 
ably  he  may  be, — he  will  be  willing,  I  trust,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  slanders  of  private  animosity  and  the  distorting  me¬ 
dium  of  party  prejudice  may  have  deceived  him  as  to  my 
position,  my  conduct  and  my  character. 

This  frank  acknowledgment  is  all  I  ask. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Nath’l  Hawthorne. 

George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  Boston. 

At  one  time  during  this  controversy  Hawthorne  con¬ 
templated  a  suit  against  Upham  for  slander  or  libel,  but 
he  appears  to  have  concluded  that  he  could  get  vindica¬ 
tion,  if  not  vengeance,  more  effectively,  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  and  at  less  expense  by  flaying  his  antagonist  with 
his  pen. 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  from  correspondence 
well  illustrate  the  interest  taken  in  Hawthorne’s  re¬ 
moval  : 
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Boston,  9  June,  1849. 


Hon.  Wm.  Meredith, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  U.  S.  A. 

Sir  : — I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  presume  too  far  in 
expressing  a  strong  hope  that  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  of  Salem.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  the  finest  genius — a  writer  of  rare  beauty,  &  merit  & 
fame,  a  person  of  the  purest  character,  &  in  politics  perfectly 
quiet  &  silent.  If  it  be  possible  to  retain  him  I  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  party  &  of  the  public  would  be  served  by 
it.  The  office  was  given  as  a  compliment  to  letters  &  genius, 
&  I  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  continued  on  the  same  generous 
&  graceful  policy. 

I  am  with  the  highest  regards. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Rufus  Choate. 


George  S.  Hillard,  on  June  20,  wrote  to  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  a  letter  which  the  great  New  England  statesman  filed 
with  the  Treasury  department,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Mr.  Hawthorne  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officer  and  to  the 
community  ;  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  politics  and  had 
voted  only  twice  since  he  had  held  the  post.  He  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tactics  and  machinery  of  political 
organization.  He  adds  this  significant  sentence :  “  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  has 
stated  that  if  Gen.  Cass  had  been  elected  Hawthorne 
would  probably  have  been  removed  for  his  lukewarmness 
and  apathy  in  their  behalf.”  Mr.  Hillard  was  a  Whig  of 
some  activity  in  party  affairs. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  of  Newton,  the  famous  educator, 
scholar  and  statesman,  then  a  Whig  member  of  Congress, 
wrote  to  Secretary  Meredith,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Haw¬ 
thorne  disclaiming  partisanship  and  denying  participation 
in  political  affairs,  and  also  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Democratic  committee  chairman,  and  one  from  Mr.  Burch- 
more.  For  all  these  men  Mr.  Mann  vouches  as  to  their 
respectability  and  truthfulness,  and  adds,  of  his  own 
knowledge  :  1  know  that  active  partisanship  is  utterly 

repugnant  to  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  nature,  and  that,  having 
received  his  appointment  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
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character,  he  had  held  it  to  be  morally  wrong  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it  as  a  politician.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
it  becomes  the  administration  of  General  Taylor,  after  all 
his  declarations  about  being  the  President  of  the  nation 
and  not  of  a  party,  and  especially  after  the  solemn,  oath¬ 
like  assurances  contained  in  his  inaugural,  to  remove 
officers  for  opinions’  sake.  Will  not  such  a  measure 
harm  the  author  a  thousand  times  more  than  it  will  the 
object  ?  The  general  opinion  of  the  Whigs  here,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  is  that  the  administration,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  imposed  upon ;  and  that  it  will  rejoice  in  any 
information  that  will  save  it  from  taking  a  wrong  step.” 

John  Chapman,  editor  of  the  “Salem  Register”,  a 
Whig  pai>er,  told  the  Department,  in  a  letter  written  on 
June  30,  1849,  that  “to  those  who  had  not  been  aware 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  sudden  removal  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne  did  appear  rather  extraordinary,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  regret  by  some  that  the  first  blow 
struck  at  Locofocoism  in  this  quarter  should  have  fallen 
on  him — and  on  him  alone — but  just  so  far  as  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  become  known  there  is  a 
more  ready  and  general  acquiescence  in  its  propriety.” 
Mr.  Chapman  here  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook  about  the  “  secrecy  ”  of  the  removal  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  much  a  surprise  to 
leading  Whigs  as  to  Hawthorne  and  his  friends  them¬ 
selves. 

From  the  office  ofthe  “Salem  Advertiser”,  on  June  30, 
1849,  Eben  N.  Walton,  the  editor,  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne  himself : — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  not  less  surprised  than  flattered  to 
notice  that  the  authorship  of  the  political  articles  published 
in  the  humble  journal  with  which  1  am  connected  have  been 
attributed  to  you ;  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address 
to  you  a  letter  denying  that  you  have  ever  written  a  line  of 
political  matter  for  the  Salem  Advertiser.  As  you  are  aware, 
since  I  have  occupied  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Advertiser, — 
a  period  of  about  three  years, — only  two  articles  from  your 
pen  have  appeared  in  its  columns  :  one  a  notice  of  a  dramatic 
company,  the  other  a  notice  of  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline” 
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I  am  also  surprised  to  hear  you  charged  with  beiug  a  par¬ 
tisan  leader,  while  every  one  acquainted  with  your  character 
and  habits  knows  that,  so  far  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics,  you  have  never  attended  any  meetings  or  conventions 
of  the  party,  and  have  frequently  neglected  even  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  American  citizen  at  the  ballot  box. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Eben  N.  Walton, 

Editor  Salem  Advertiser. 

J.  L.  O’Sullivan  of  New  York,  one  time  editor  of  the 
“Democratic  Review”, wrote  to  Secretary  Meredith  that  he 
could  “  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  never  wrote  a  political  line  for  that  work.” 

“  A  Zealous  Wins: — Original  Supporter  of  Gen.  Tay¬ 
lor  ”,  as  he  signed  himself,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  Hawthorne  was  “  A  man  who  never  wrote 
a  line  of  party  politics,  and  who  never  took  any  part  or 
interest  in  political  contests,  further  than  to  give  his  vote 
at  the  polls  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  his  life.” 

Benjamin  Barstow,  Z.  Burchmore,  jr.,  William  B.  Pike 
and  B.  F.  Browne,  prominent  Democrats,  in  a  letter  on 
behalf  of  Hawthorne,  said,  “  And  we  further  certify  that 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  among  our  party  friends  that  the 
strongest  objection  that  was  ever  made  against  him  by  the 
Democratic  party  here  arose  from  the  circumstances  that 
he  would  never  take  any  part  in  our  local  politics.” 

Mr.  Burchmore,  on  July  29,  1849,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hawthorne  in  which  he  said  that  the  Whig  party  in 
Salem  had  always  charged  him — Burchmore — with  doing 
everything  pertaining  to  party  management  with  the 
offices  at  the  custom  house,  and  added  :  “  Mr.  Chapman, 

the  editor  of  the  Register,  admitted  this  in  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  officers,  whom  I  suspect  he  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bribe  with  the  hope  of  holding  his  office  if  he  told 
a  good  story  against  you.  I  say  Mr.  Chapman  admitted 
that  he  knew  I  was  the  one,  but  that  it  was  necessary  just 
now  to  lay  it  at  your  door  ”. 

George  Ticknor,  Spanish  scholar  and  author,  of  Boston, 
a  Whig  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  June  19,  1849,  testified 
that  Hawthorne  was  a  “  retired,  quiet  and  inoffensive 
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Democrat ;  rarely  voting  and  never  writing  political  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  newspapers  or  other  periodicals  of  his  party”. 

Amory  Holbrook,  a  prominent  Salem  Whig,  accused 
the  Department  of  removing  Hawthorne  “  almost  se¬ 
cretly  ”.  “  I  thought  ”,  he  writes,  “  and  still  think,  with 

the  highest  respect  for  the  good  and  upright  intentions  of 
the  Department,  that  the  removal,  made  as  it  was  almost 
secretly,  certainly  very  privately,  so  far  as  the  Whigs  of 
Salem  were  concerned,  was  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  ”. 
...  He  says  he  learns  that  “  great  misrepresentations 
were  made  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  political  charac¬ 
ter  and  services,  by  which  signatures  were  obtained  to  the 
petition  asking  for  his  removal.  So  far  from  his  inter¬ 
ference  in  any  way,  he  has  been  so  remarkably  quiet  that 
his  own  politicfil  brethren  have  been  frequently  out  of 
temper  with  him  for  his  want  of  sympathy  and  services 
with  them  ”.  Mr.  Holbrook,  in  another  letter  written 
shortly  after  the  above,  declared  himself  to  have  been  a 
life-long  Whig,  and  said  of  Hawthorne  :  “  He  has  entire¬ 
ly  abstained  from  all  that  offensive  interference  in  politi¬ 
cal  disputes  which  makes  the  locofoco  office  holder  worthy 
of  removal,  and  it  is  not  less  a  source  of  regret  to  his  mere¬ 
ly  literary  friends  than  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Whigs 
of  Salem,  that  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  which  removes  him 
from  a  position  which  he  has  never  disgraced 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  removal  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  from  the  office  of  surveyor  of  customs  of  the  port 
of  Salem  as  gathered  from  the  correspondence  with  the 
departmental  authorities  at  Washington,  and  from  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  the  press  of  the  day.  It  appears  not  to 
have  been  a  purely  partisan  affair.  Many  Whigs  quietly 
assisted  his  Democratic  friends  in  securing  the  original 
appointment,  most  of  whom  were  strongly  opposed  to  his 
dismissal,  as  much  so  as  any  of  his  Democratic  support¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  his  appointment  was  distasteful 
to  certain  prominent  Democrats,  and  they  were  not  over- 
enthusiastic  in  their  zeal  for  his  continuance  in  office 
in  1849  by  the  Whig  administration.  They  believed, 
not  only  that  “  to  the  victors  belonged  the  spoils  of 
office  ”,  but  even  more,  that  “  victors  ”  in  this  case 
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meant  those  only  who  had  been  active  party  workers  in 
the  political  field. 

Possibly  “  The  Scarlet  Letter  ”  was  in  Hawthorne’s 
mind  in  fragmentary  form  when  he  left  the  custom  house, 
but  he  certainly  had  not  written  it,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  done  so  during  the  succeeding  four 
years  had  he  remained  in  office  to  the  end  of  the  new 
presidential  term.  There  was  some  measure  of  truth, 
evidentlj",  in  the  naive  suggestion  of  Mr.  Upham  and  his 
fellow  “memorialists”  when  they  said  that  it  was  for  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  own  good  that  they  sought  his  removal  and  op¬ 
posed  his  reinstatement.  That  they  had  his  welfare  or 
the  public  good  in  mind  at  any  time  is,  of  course,  entirely 
improbable  and  unbelievable.  Their  action  was  clearly 
dictated  by  personal  and  political  motives. 
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King’s  Arms  Tavern.  WILLIAM  GOODHUE,  ac¬ 
quaints  the  Public  that  he  has  lately  opened  as  a  Tavern, 
a  large  commodious  House  very  pleasantly  and  conven¬ 
iently  situated  in  the  Center  of  the  Town  of  SALEM, 
and  known  by  the  Name  of  the 

KING’S  ARMS. 

Where  all  Gentlemen  Travellers  and  others,  who  please 
to  favor  him  with  their  Custom,  may  depend  on  the  best 
Entertainment  and  heartiest  Welcome. 

Boston  Evening  Pott,  May  18,  1767. 

SALEM,  MAY  9,  1767.  GEORGE  DEBLOIS  Ac¬ 
quaints  his  Customers  and  others.  That  he  has  just 
opened  a  large  and  complete  Assortment  of  English, 
India,  and  Hard-Ware  GOODS,  imported  in  Captain 
Marthall  from  London,  consisting  of  a  great  Variety 
Articles,  which  he  will  sell  as  CHEAP  as  are  to  be  had 
in  any  Store  or  Shop  in  this  Town,  or  in  the  Town  of 
BOSTON.— He  dealt  only  for  READY  MONEY. 

Supplement,  Boston  Evening  Pott,  May  18,  1767. 

We  hear  from  Gloucester  that  on  the  10th  Inst,  died 
there  William  Stevens,  Esq  ;  in  the  54th  Year  of  his  Age. 
He  was  a  Gentleman  endowed  with  many  valuable  Quali¬ 
ties  and  Dispositions  of  Mind ;  Exalted  Sentiments  of 
Piety,  Humanity,  Probity,  Generosity  and  Benevolence, 
animated  him  with  many  noble  Resolves,  and  prompted 
him  to  vigorous  Exertions  in  the  Discharge  of  the  Duties 
of  every  Station  and  Relation  he  Sustained.  As  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Town  for  Several  Years  he  was  highly 
approved  ;  his  Deportment  as  a  Magistrate,  as  a  Hus- 
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band,  a  Father,  and  a  Friend,  merited  Praise  and  Imita¬ 
tion. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  25,  1767. 

THE  Town  of  Haverhill,  having  seen  in  many  of 
the  Public  Papers  high  Encomiums  on  the  conduct  of  the 
late  General  Assembly,  and  not  having  been  particularly 
instructed  who  they  ought  to  choose,  thought  the  Public  In¬ 
terest  would  be  best  served  by  sending  their  former  Rep¬ 
resentative  again,  and  accordingly  last  Tuesday  unani¬ 
mously  made  choice  of  Richard  Saltonstall,  Esq ;  to 
Represent  them  in  the  General  Court  the  Year  ensuing. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  25,  1767. 

Thomas  Sommerville,  from  London,  begs  Leave  to  ac¬ 
quaint  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  other  Travellers,  as  the 
Season  is  now  opening,  that  he  still  keeps  The  Indian 
King  Tavern  and  London  Coffee-House  in  Salem,  opposite 
the  Town-House  and  near  the  School-House,  where  he 
begs  the  Continuance  of  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  othera 
who  have  favour’d  him  with  their  Custom,  where  the 
genteelest  Usage  and  good  Accommodations  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  by 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 

Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Tho’  Sommerville. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Stivers  the  Post  puts  up  here  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Saturday  in  the  Forenoon,  where  all  Packages, 
&c.  will  be  carefully  delivered. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  25,  1767. 

TO-MORROW  will  be  published.  An  Account  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  so  called,  convened  in  the  first 
Parish  in  Newbury,  March  31,  1767  :  And  again  upon 
Adjournment  on  April  21st  following.  To  which  is  an¬ 
nexed,  A  Minister's  Appeal  to  his  Hearers,  as  to  his  Life 
and  Doctrine ;  being  a  Discourse  upon  Acts  xx.  17-21. 
By  JOHN  TUCKER,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  first  Church 
in  Newbury. 

N.  B.  In  the  Account  of  this  Council,  their  Result,  at 
their  second  Desire,  is  inserted  at  length,  and  a  variety  of 
Remarks  subjoined. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  25,  1767. 
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Stray’d  or  stollen  out  of  the  Town  Pasture  in  Salem,  a 
Bay  Mare  about  14  Hands  high,  her  Mane  &  Tail  some¬ 
what  lighter  colored  than  her  Body,  had  a  Blaze  in  her 
Forehead,  &  her  Fore  Feet  white  from  the  Foot  lock 
Joint  downwards,  trots  and  paces,  very  light  of  Foot, 
about  nine  oi  ten  Years  old,  was  lame  in  the  off  Foot, 
about  the  Foot-lock  Joint,  and  had  no  Shoes  on  when  she 
went  away.  Whoever  shall  take  up  said  Mare  and  con¬ 
vey  her  to  Ebenezer  Putnam  of  said  Salem,  shall  be  well 
rewarded. 

Salem,  May  29,  1767. 

Last  Saturday  morning  died  at  Lynn,  after  a  few  Days 
Illness,  aged  39  Years,  Nathaniel  Henchman,  Esq  ;  Physi¬ 
cian,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Essex  : — A  Gentleman  whose  superior 
Abilities  rendered  him  not  only  very  useful  to  Mankind, 
but  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  his  Friends  in  Life,  and 
universally  lamented  in  Death. — His  Remains  are  to  be 
interr’d  on  Tuesday  next. 

Ho8to7i  Evenhig  Post,  June  1,  1767. 

We  hear  from  Marblehead,  that  last  Tuesday  Morning 
a  Child  about  three  Days  old,  was  found  drowned  in  a 
Well  there  ;  and  that  diligent  search  was  making  for  the 
Mother. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  June  8,  1767. 

Robert  Alcoek,  from  LONDON,  Has  imported  in  the 
Pratt,  Capt.  Freeman,  a  Large  assortment  of  Irish  Linens, 
Checks,  Chints,  Hoziery,  &c.  &c.  which  goods  will  be  sold 
exceeding  cheap  by  Wholesale  or  Retail  for  Cash  only,  at 
his  Shop  opposite  the  Kings-Arms  in  SALEM. 

N.  B.  BOHEA-TEA  Cheap  as  in  the  Town 

of  Boston. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  June  22,  1767. 

Salem,  July  14,  1767.  This  Day  died  Mr.  Timothy 
Orne,  who  has  been  for  a  Number  of  Years  a  considerable 
Merchant  here. 


Boston  Evening  Post,  July  20,  1767. 
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Messrs.  Fleets,  ’Tis  of  great  importance  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  every  department  in  public  government  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  duty ;  and  as  the  direction  in  the 
province  tax  bill  to  assess  real  estate  is  variously  construed 
(the  words  are — “  And  in  making  said  assessment  to  esti¬ 
mate  houses  and  lands  at  six  years  yearly  rent  whereat 
the  same  may  be  reasonably  set  or  let  for  in  the  place 
where  they  lye  ”)  the  assessors  of  many  of  the  towns  in 
this  province  suppose  the  six  years  is  to  serve  as  a  rule 
only  to  ascertain  the  yearly  value  by,  at  a  medium  so 
that  20  per  annum  of  real  estate,  with  them,  pays  no 
more  than  the  same  income  by  money  or  other  personal 
estate ;  this  may  be  thought  too  little  for  real  estate  to 
pay.  It  has  generally  been  the  practice  of  this  town  to 
multiply  the  yearly  income  by  6,  and  that  product  set 
down  in  the  invoice  or  general  estimate,  in  which  case  the 
real  estate  pays  six  times  so  much  as  the  same  income  in 
any  other  way,  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
too  great  a  difference  :  But  by  the  account  of  this  matter 
given  in  your  paper  of  June  22d  last,  the  method  of  tax¬ 
ing  in  your  town  of  Boston  is  still  more  severe. 

it  were  to  be  wished  the  general  court  would  be 
pleased  in  their  yearly  tax  bill  to  explain  that  matter  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  other  towns  of  the  province 
are  apt  to  catch  the  example  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
capital,  and  as  the  time  for  making  the  yearly  tax  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  ’tis  desired  that  the  assessors  of  your  town  of 
Boston  would,  by  means  of  your  paper,  oblige  the  public 
with  their  method  of  taxing  real  estate,  and  how  they 
understand  that  part  of  the  tax  bill,  which  will  be  likely 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns. 

And  they  will  very  much  oblige  their  must  humble 
servant, 

Marblehead,  July  31,  1767.  N.  Bowen. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  17,  1767. 

Arrived  at  Quebec,  the  Captains  Phillips,  Watt,  and 
Torrey,  from  Boston ;  Newhall  and  Lawson  from  New¬ 
bury;  Row  from  Salem. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  24,  1767. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EDWARD  LUMAS  OF  IPSWICH,  MASS.,  AND 
SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 


COMPILED  BY  GEORGE  HARLAN  LEWIS  FROM  THE  NOTES 
OF  ELISHA  S.  LOOMIS,  PH.  D.,*  WITH  ADDITIOKS 
BT  CHARLES  A.  LUMMUS. 


1.  Edward  Lumas,  born  in  England  about  1606,  came 
from  London  in  the  “  Susan  and  Ellen  ”  in  1635,  with 
Richard  Saltonstall  and  Thomas  Wells.  He  was  a  weaver 
and  a  “  no  subsidy  ”  man  who  took  the  oath  in  April,  1635. 
Farmer  says  he  came  from  Wales. f  He  had  four  sons ; 
Jonathan  and  Samuel  who  lived  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Edward 
who  went  to  New  Jersey,  and  Nathaniel  of  Dover,  N.  H., 

*In  my  researches  for  data  relative  to  the  Loomis  Family  in 
America  I  have  incidentally  collated  the  following,  being  some  of 
the  descendants  of  one  Edward  Lumas,  who  was  a  settler  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1648.  Somewhere  I  found  recorded  this  : 
The  descendants  of  Edward  of  Ipswich  generally  spell  their  name 
Lamos.  But  I  have  found  the  name  spelled  variously,  as  follows: 
Lomas,  Lomax,  Lumas,  Lumax,  Loomis,  and  Lummis,  and  more 
spell  it  Lummus  than  otherwise,  as  the  following  catalog  shows. 
That  many  names  are  missing  from  this  catalog  is  regrettably  true; 
but  it  is  better  to  preserve  now  what  I  have  than  to  trust  to  the 
future  for  the  discovery  of  those  missing  ones,  and  when  the  cata¬ 
log  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  one  of  his  descendants,  I  trust  they 
will  supplement  what  I  have  found  and  send  such  data  to  me  for 
future  use.  “Those  who  come  of  an  old  and  honorable  family  most 
feel  the  welcome  pressure  of  good  traditions,  the  noblesse  oblige  of 
a  true  aristocracy.” 

Elisha  S.  Loomis, 

Berea,  Ohio. 

tThis  without  doubt  is  an  error.  Edward  Lumas  probably  wtis 
the  son  of  Edward  Lomys  and  Alice  Perie,  who  were  married  Aug. 
2,  1503,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Booking,  Essex.  The  family 
name  is  spelled  variously  on  the  parish  registers — Lomys,  Lummis 
and  Lumys.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  was  curate  of  this  church, 
but  was  dismissed  because  of  his  scruples  against  wearing  the  sur¬ 
plice,  and  came  to  New  England,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Ipswich,  Feb.  20,  1638.  Seventeen  members  of  his 
Bocking  church  also  came  to  America,  among  them  Edward  Lumas. 
— Chables  a.  Lummus. 
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and  a  daughter  Frances,  who  married  John  Sherrin  (Sher- 
win).  Edward  Lumas  settled  at  Ipswich,  where  he  was 
a  General  Denison  subscriber  in  1648 ;  witness  to  the 
wills  of  Mark  Quiller  and  Danyell  Warner  in  1653  ; 
grand  juryman  in  1660,  1663  and  1669,  and  constable  in 
1661  and  1662.  In  1661  he  was  granted  liberty  to  fall 
two  white  oak  trees.  On  26  March,  1662,  he  deposed 
that  he  was  aged  about  58  yeai-s.  In  1664  he  had  one 
and  one-half  shares  in  Plum  Island.  In  June,  1658,  he 
signed  a  petition*  with  nineteen  others  against  granting 
the  renewal  of  a  license  for  an  ordinary  to  Corp.  John 
Andrews.  On  11  Feb.,  1667,  Edward  Lomas,  being  a 
soldier  against  the  Pequot  Indians  and  not  having  any 
land  granted  to  him  as  others  had,  the  town  granted 
unto  him  six  acres  of  land.  In  1658-59  he  sold  land  to 
Lawrence  Southwick  of  Salem,  Mass. 

In  1669,  he  was  freed  from  ordinary  training,  paying 
a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  yearly  to  the  company  use.  On 
28  Sept.,  1669,  he  witnessed  the  will  of  Elder  John 
Whipple.  With  Dea.  Moses  Pengry,  he  made  an  inven¬ 
tory,  4  Sept.,  1668,  of  the  estate  of  William  Marchant. 
On  2  May,  1670,  he  witnessed  the  will  of  Miguel 
Cresie  of  Ipswich,  and  23d  June  following  he  deposed 
that  he  was  64  years  old.  In  1662  his  wife  Mary  de¬ 
posed  that  her  age  was  about  66  years.  (See  N.  E.  Gen. 
Reg.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  77,  84,  255.)  In  1677  Edward  Chap¬ 
man  sold  Edward  Lummus  “  my  dwelling  house  wherein 
s’d  Lummus  dwells  ”,  with  barn  and  one  and  one-quarter 
acres,  “  the  street  called  Mill  St.  towards  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Baker’s  lane  ”  (Ipswich  Deeds,  5 :  190).  Edward 
Lomas  conveyed  to  his  son  Jonathan,  25  May,  1682,  his 
homestead,  house,  barn,  and  an  acre  of  land,  and  twelve 
acres  purchased  of  Mr.  Cogswell  (Ipswich  Deeds,  4 : 
466).  His  will  (Ipswich  Deeds,  4  :  476)  states  that  the 
twelve  acres  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He 
died  29  August,  1682,  at  Ipswich.  His  will  was  probated 
26  Sept.,  and  the  inventory  taken  19  Sept.,  1682,  by 
Nathaniel  Rust,  Thomas  Tousey  and  John  Appleton. 
Value  of  the  estate  :  £119.  15.  9. 

*On  this  petition  he  spells  his  name  Lumas.  For  photographic 
reproduction  see  Ipswich  Historical  Collections,  VoI.  XX,  p.  20. 
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Children  ; — 

2.  John. 

3.  Samuel,  b.  7  June,  1639. 

4.  Nathaniel,  b.  1641. 

5.  Jonathan,  b.  1643. 

6.  Edward. 

7.  Frances;  m.  John  Sherrin. 

2.  John  Lumas,  son  of  Edward,  it  is  presumed 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Wm.  and  Sarah  Trask 
(see  New  Eng.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  56,  p.  323).  He  lived  in 
Salem  from  1661  to  1714,  and  was  a  soldier  in  King 
Philip’s  war.  John  Lomase  commenced  a  suit  in  Salem 
court,  20  Mar.,  1668,  against  Capt.  Wm.  Traske  for 
taking  possession  and  selling  twenty  acres  of  land,  but 
the  suit  was  withdrawn  from  court.  John  Loomis  freed 
from  common  training  in  Nov.,  1662,  so  long  as  he 
continued  miller  and  paid  6  shillings  yearly.  (Essex  Co. 
Court  Records,  Vol.  3,  p.  15.) 

3.  Samuel  Lamos,  son  of  Edward,  was  bom  7 
June,  1639  (^f.*.),  and  married,  1st,  in  Ipswich,  18  Nov., 
1664,  Sarah  Smith.  He  married,  2d,  before  1679,  Han¬ 
nah  (White)  Divoll,  widow  of  Ensign  John  Divoll  who 
lived  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  10 
Feb.,  1675-6,  while  in  charge  of  the  Rowlandson  garrison 
house.  His  wife  was  taken  prisoner,  and  their  children 
either  taken  prisoner  or  killed  at  the  same  time.  Mrs. 
Divoll  was  ransomed  frora  the  Indians,  12  May,  1676. 
She  died  22  Dec.,  1709,  aged  63  years.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Joane  White  of  Salem, 
Wenham,  and  Lancaster.  2  July,  1717,  Wm.  Divoll 
and  James  Keyes,  both  of  Lancaster,  and  Samuel  Lum- 
mus,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  divided  land  and  town  rights  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  as  full  settlement  of  the  estate  of  their  late  mother 
(Mdlsex.  Co.  Rds.,  Vol. 14,  pp.  621-623).  Samuel  Lummus 
lived  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hamilton,  then  known 
as  Ipswich  Hamlet.  He  sold  land  to  Joseph  Quilter,  16 
Dec.,  1684,  and  testified  in  Ipswich  Quarterly  Court,  2 
April,  1657,  and  22  Mar.,  1660-1.  By  an  agreement  with 
his  son  Samuel,  on  15  Feb.,  1709-10,  both  of  Ipswich, 
for  sundry  duties,  he  confirmed  to  said  son  all  his  quick 
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stock  of  cattle,  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  use  of  meado\Y 
ground,  said  son  to  pay  £100  and  pay  all  his  father’s 
debts.  He  died  24  Feb.,  1720-21,  Inventory  of  his  es¬ 
tate,  taken  22  Mar.,  1722,  £229.  07.  0  ;  debts,  £67. 16.  8 
(Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,355). 

Samuel  Lummus  (No.  11)  gave  bond,  17  April,  1721, 
in  settlement  of  his  father’s  estate.  John  and  Matthew 
Whipple  and  Robert  Wallis  were  appointed,  3  May, 
1722,  to  make  a  division  of  the  farm  of  Samuel  Lummus 
of  Ipswich,  deceased,  between  his  son  Samuel  and  the 
remaining  interest  according  to  deed.  The  father’s  ac¬ 
count  against  the  son  began  3  April,  1710,  and  ended  17 
Feb.,  1721.  Elizabeth  Lummus  (No.  13)  was  allowed 
£20  on  9  May,  1722,  for  taking  care  of  her  father  for 
eleven  years.  Daniel  Maxwell  and  wife  Sarah  (No.  14) 
of  Wenham,  sold  their  interest  in  their  father  Lummus’ 
estate,  23  May,  1722,  for  £40.  Edward  Lummus  (No.  8) 
of  Cohansi,  in  New  West  Garsey,  yeoman,  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  his  father’s  estate,  29  May,  1723,  for  £20. 

Children : — 

8.  Edwabd,  b.  12  Oct.,  1667,  in  Ipswich. 

9.  Maby,  b.  10  Jan.,  1669,  in  Ipswich. 

10.  Tahasib,  b.  1673;  m.  13  July,  1704,  John  Penny,  and  d.  3 

Dec.,  1710,  at  Charlestown. 

11.  Samuel,  b.  14  Feb.,  1679,  in  Ipswich. 

12.  John.  Lost  at  sea. 

13.  Elizabeth,  d.,  unm.,  1757.  Will  proved  27  June,  1757— Essex 

Probate  Docket,  17,344. 

14.  Sabah,  m.  David  Maxwell  of  Wenham. 

4.  Nathaniel  Lamos,  son  of  Edward,  was  born  in 
1641,  and  settled  in  Dover,  N.  H.  His  name  is  attached 
to  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Dover,  in  1685,  where  it  is 
spelled  Lomax.  In  1672  Nathaniel  Lommatz  was  taxed 
in  Dover.  He  married,  second,  Dec.  3,  1703,  in  Boston, 
Mehitable  Cowell,  who  died  July  2,  1706. 

Children : — 

15.  Nathaniel,  b.  1690  (?) 

16.  Sabah,  b.  1695(?);  m.  2  Mar.,  1721,  Samuel  Tibbetts. 

16a.  Delivebence,  b.  1705;  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians  from 
Bunker's  garrison,  on  May  22,  1707. 
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5.  Jonathan  Lummus,  son  of  Edward,  was  born  in 
1643,  and  lived  in  Ipswich,  where  he  died  10  Au".,  1728, 
aged  85  years.  His  wife  Elizabeth  died  15  April,  1716. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  war.  His  father  deed¬ 
ed  to  him  his  land  and  made  him  executor  of  his  estate. 
He  also  came  into  possession  of  the  original  lot  granted 
to  (xovernor  Dudley  in  Oct.,  1635,  by  purchase  18  June, 
1712  (Essex  Co.  Deeds,  24 :  236),  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  son  Jonathan  (No.  18)  by  will  probated  17  Aug., 
1728.  (Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,352.)  He  left  to  his 
daughter  Mary  Boles,  £35 ;  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
Reddington  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  £35,  if  son-in-law 
Wm.  Reddington  pay  a  certain  bond ;  if  William  does  not 
pay  it  Elizabeth  shall  have  only  5  shillings.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Jonathan. 

Children,  born  in  Ipswich  : — 

17.  Edward,  b.  29  Nov.,  1683;  d.  4  Dec.,  1683. 

18.  Jonathan,  b.  25  Oct.,  1684;  d.  15  Nov.,  1684. 

19.  Mart,  b.  4  Jan.,  1686;  m.  (int.)  7  May,  1709,  Samuel  Bowles, 

and  d.  Oct.  19,  1747. 

20.  Elizabeth,  b.  1687;  m.  2  (10),  1716,  in  Ipswich,  Wm.  Redding¬ 

ton,  b.  Topsfield,  13  Mar.,  1691-2,  son  of  Deacon  Daniel. 
He  d.  1745.  She  d.  31  Jan.,  1772. 

21.  Jonathan,  b.  1689(?). 

6.  Edward  Lummus,  son  of  Edward,  was  born  in 
Ipswich.  He  settled  in  Cohanzy,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  The 
name  of  but  one  of  his  children  is  known. 

22.  Edward,  b.  in  Ipswich. 

7.  Frances  Lummus,  daughter  of  Edward,  was  born 
in  Ipswich,  and  manied  there,  25  Nov.,  1667,  John  Sher- 
rin,  who  was  bom  in  1644,  and  died  15  Oct.,  1726,  aged 
82  years.  They  both  joined  the  church  12  April,  1674. 
He  had  granted  him  trees  for  fencing,  300  rayles,  on  13 
Jan.,  1667  ;  was  seated  in  the  meeting  house  in  1700,  and 
was  a  commoner  in  1707.  He  married,  2d,  Mary  Chand- 
dler,  30  Sept.,  1691,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  and 
he  then  had  the  designation  of  “  senior.”  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Wm.  Chandler  of  Andover. 

Children,  by  first  marriage : — 

23.  Mary  Sherwin,  b.  Aug.,  1679;  m.  9  June,  1702,  Caleb  Foster. 
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24.  Fbances  Shebwin,  b.  27  Jan.,  1681-2;  m.  23  Nov.,  1606,  Isaac 

Cummings  of  Topslield. 

25.  Sabau  Shebwik,  b.  8  Oct.,  1683;  m.  1  Oct.,  1711,  John,  s.  of 

Dea.  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Whipple)  Goodhue;  5  chn. 

8.  Edward  Lummus,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Smith)  Lummus,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  12  Oct.,  1667, 
and  settled  in  Cohanzy,  N.  J.  On  May  29,  1723,  Edward 
Lumus  of  Cohanzy,  in  New  West  Jersey,  sold  Ins  claim 
on  his  father’s  estate  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  for  <£20.  I  find 
trace  of  but  one  (supposed)  child  : 

26.  Edwabd,  b.  1733. 

11.  Samuel  Lummus,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(White-Divoll)  Lummus,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  14  Feb., 
1679,  and  married  (int.)  8  Dec.,  1709,  Mary  Love  [Leithe] 
of  Boston,  daughter  of  F.  Leithe,  who  died  29  Nov.,  1744, 
in  her  58th  year.  He  married,  2d,  27  Dec.,  1746,  widow 
Susannah  Smith  of  Salem.  He  died  9  Dec.,  1754  (leaving 
wife  Susannah),  in  the  Hamlet  Parish  in  Ipswich,  where 
he  resided.  His  will  (Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,356), 
dated  31  Jan.,  1750,  and  proved  23  Dec.,  1754,  provides 
“  wife  Susannah  to  have  and  enjoy  the  four  acres  of  land 
and  buildings  thereon  described  in  an  instrument  dated 
24  Jan.,  1746,  between  me  my  s’d  wife  and  Abel  Gard¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  said  in¬ 
strument  which  is  in  lieu  of  her  right  of  dower  ”.  'Fhe 
homestead  consisted  of  nine  pieces,  93  acres,with  buildings, 
farming  tools,  etc.,  £600.  00.  00.  Son  John  was  execu¬ 
tor.  Dame  Hannah,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Killam,  and  Dame 
Frances,  wife  of  Francis  Quarles,  each  had  £46.  13.  4. 
The  two  daughters  to  have  bond  due  from  John  Lea  the 
and  all  household  stuff ;  grand-daughter  Mary  Lummus 
had  clock  ;  Mary  Killam  had  the  chaise,  and  son  John 
the  remainder,  both  real  and  personal  estate. 

Children,  born  in  Ipswich  : — 

27.  Mabt,  b.  26  Oct.,  1712;  d.  (bur.)  Oct,  1736. 

28.  Habnah,  bapt.  20  Mar.,  1714;  m.  (int.)  18  Oct.,  1738,  Ebenezer 

Killam  of  Boxford,  where  he  lived.  Cbn. :  (1)  Mary  Kil¬ 
lam,  b.  2  Feb.,  1740;  (2)  Hannah  Killam,  b.  25  Sept.,  1742; 

(3)  Thomas  Killam;  (4)  Nathaniel  Killam,  b.  22  June,  1747 ; 

(5)  Hannah  Killam. 
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29.  Samuel,  bapt.  28  July,  1717;  d.  (bur.)  Aug.,  1738. 

30.  Frances,  bapt.  Feb..  1719-20;  m.  30  Sept.,  1751,  Francis,  s. 

Francis  Quarles  of  Ipswich,  where  they  lived.  He  was 
bapt.  3  Aug.,  1718;  d.  30  Apr.,  1787,  ae.  68  y. 

31.  John,  bapt.  23  Sept.,  1722. 

32.  Nathaniel,  b.  21  Feb.,  1724-5;  d.  Aug.,  1726. 

33.  Nathaniel,  b.  12  Nov.,  1727. 

15.  Nathaniel  Lamos,  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  born 
in  1690(?),  and  married  Abigail  Giles.  He  died  in  1768 
at  Madbury,  N.  H.,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife.  He 
shared  in  the  division  of  common  lands  at  Dover,  N.  H., 
in  1732,  and  in  1748,  with  son  Samuel,  was  paid  for 
killing  wolves. 

Children  : — 

34.  Samuel,  b.  6  July,  1721. 

35.  Elizabeth,  b.  26  Mar.,  1723. 

36.  Janies,  b.  10  Sept.,  1725. 

37.  Sarah,  m.  Ebenezer  Drew. 

38.  Deliverance,  b.  10  May,  1751;  m.  Stephen  Varney,  jr.,  who 

d.  30  Mar.,  1787.  (See  New  Eng.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  V,  p.  212.) 
39..  Abigail,  m.  1763,  Seth  Jacobs,  who  d.  23  June,  1781,  at  Dover, 
N.  H. 

40.  Nathaniel,  b.  17  May,  1741. 

21.  Jonathan  Lummus,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
Lummus,  was  born  in  1689(?),  and  married  at  Topsfield, 
19  July,  1716,  Margaret,  born  27  Oct,  1684,  daughter  of 
Dea.  Daniel  Reddington  of  Topsfield.  He  died  4  Sept, 
1769,  at  Ipswich.  His  will,  dated  20  April,  1769  (Essex 
Probate  Docket,  17,353),  probated  25  Sept,  1769,  gives 
to  son  Daniel  a  small  piece  of  land  out  of  homestead 
adjoining  his  ”  and  also  X6.  13.  4 ;  to  son  John,  <£6.  13. 
4 ;  to  daughter  Sarah  Parley,  wife  of  David  Parley,  £13. 
6.  8 ;  to  daughter  Margaret,  £13.  6.  8.  and  all  my  house¬ 
hold  goods  except  one  bed  and  what  goes  with  it,  use  of 
lower  rooms  in  east  end  of  house,  etc.,  keeping  of  a  cow 
so  long  as  she  is  single ;  to  son  Jonathan,  sole  executor, 
all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder.  ^ 

Children,  born  in  Ipswich  : — 

41.  Sarah,  b.  14  Apr.,  1717;  m.  David  Perley.  She  was  living  in 

1789. 
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42.  Jonathan,  bapt.  1  Mar.,  1719;  d.,  unm.,  30  Apr.,  1790.  He 

inherited  from  bis  father  the  homestead  of  his  grandfather, 
Jonathan  (No.  5).  His  will  (Essex  Probate  Docket  17,354), 
gives  to  bis  brother  Daniel  a  small  piece  of  marsh  land  and 
£6.;  to  the  children  of  my  late  brother  John,  deceased,  £10 
to  be  divided  equally;  to  my  sister  Sarah  Perley  a  ‘‘  bead 
and  furniture;  to  my  sister  Margaret  the  S.  £.  chamber  of 
my  Mansion  bouse,  the  support  of  a  cow  continually  aud 
£5.  per  anuum  during  her  unmarried  state  and  all  my 
household  furuiture  aud  provisions,  also  £6.  13.  4;  to  my 
nephew  Daniel  Lummus,  jr.  half  of  my  other  estate;  to 
my  nephew  Isaac  Lummus  the  other  half  my  other  estate. 

43.  Daniel,  bapt.  20  Nov.,  1720. 

44.  John,  bapt.  31  Mar.,  1723. 

45.  Maroaret,  bapt.  15  Aug.,  1725;  d.  unm.,  Jan.  9,  1795. 

22.  Edward  Lummus,  son  of  Edward  (No.  6),  was 
bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  married  Abigail  Westcott, 
and  died,  Feb.,  1746,  at  Cohanzy,  N.  J. 

Children : — 

46.  Edward. 

47.  Abigail. 

48.  Samuel. 

49.  Sabah. 

50.  Daniel. 

51.  Mart,  m.  James  Davis ;  10  children. 

52.  Tamson. 

53.  Ltdia. 

54.  Elizabeth. 

26.  Edward  Lummus,  son  of  Edward  (No.  8),  was 
bom  in  1733.  He  married  for  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Waters,  and  died  May,  1803,  aged  70  years,  at  Lower 
Penn’s  Neck,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

Children : — 

55.  Ann,  b.  1772;  m.  Burton  Penton  of  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

56.  Edward,  b.  1775;  d.  unm.,  aged  25  y. 

57.  Jane,  b.  1780;  m.  Thomas  Woodnutt  of  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

58.  Samuel,  b.  1793. 

59.  Philip,  b.  10  Nov.,  1795. 

60.  Seeley,  b.  1797;  removed  to  the  West  about  1830,  and  not 

heard  from  since. 

61.  Elizabeth,  b.  2  Feb.,  1799;  m.  13  Feb.,  1819,  John  Lawson. 

She  d.  29  Aug.,  1864,  at  Salem,  N.  J. 
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62.  Maria,  b.  19  Feb.,  1801;  m.  David  E.  Williams,  who  d.  Sept., 

1848,  at  Salem,  N.  J. 

31.  John  Lummus,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Love) 
Lummus,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  17  June,  1722,  and  mar¬ 
ried  (int.)  30  April,  1743,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nehe- 
miah  Porter  of  Ipswich.  He  settled  in  Ipswich  Hamlet, 
where  he  died  18  May,  1786.  She  died  14  Dec.,  1787, 
in  her  64th  year.  His  will,  made  30  Oct.,  1773,  proved 
7  June,  1786  (Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,348),  gives  to 
wife  Hannah  her  dower  and  all  indoor  movables  and 
household  furniture.  The  rest  and  residue  of  real  and 
personal  estate  equally,  saving  to  his  eldest  son  John  £100 
thereout  more  in  value  by  estimation  than  either  of  the 
others.  To  my  eldest  daughters,  Mary  Lamson  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Shepard,  £60  each  in  addition  to  what  I  have  given 
them.  To  my  two  daughters  Hannah  and  Sarah,  £100. 
each.  Value  of  real  and  peraonal  estate,  £3,377.  11.  9. 

The  will  of  widow  Hannah  Lummus,  made  27  April, 
1787,  proved  4  March,  1788  (Essex  Probate  Docket, 
17,347),  provided  “  that  each  of  my  sons,  John  Lummus, 
Samuel  Lummus,  Aaron  Lummus,  and  Porter  Lummus, 
as  also  my  two  eldest  daughters,  Mary  Lamson  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Shepard,  be  desired  to  accept  some  small  memorials 
of  me  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  each  ”.  The  residue 
was  bequeathed  to  two  daughters  Hannah  Lummus  and 
Sarah  Lummus,  to  be  divided  between  them  in  equal  parts. 
Children,  born  in  Ipswich  Hamlet : — 

63.  John,  b.  23  Jane,  1744;  settled  in  Rowley,  and  d.,  unni.,  Jan.  8, 

1820. 

64.  Mary,  b.  30  July,  1746;  m.  William  Lamson,  and  lived  at  Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  H. 

65.  Hannah,  b.  27  May,  1749;  d.  yonng. 

66.  Sauurl,  b.  31  Jnly,  1751. 

67.  Elizabeth,  b.  31  May,  1753;  m.  -  Shepard,  and  lived  at 

Amherst,  N.  H.;  d.  Jan.  16,  1838. 

68.  Hannah,  b.  27  May,  1755;  unm.;  d.  16  Aug.,  1843. 

60.  Dr.  Aaron,  b.  17  Aug.,  1757. 

70.  Sarah,  b.  7  Aug.,  1750;  d.  unm  16  Apr.,  1828. 

71.  Porter,  b.  9  Nov.,  1763. 

34.  Samuel  Lamos,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 
(Giles)  Lummus,  was  bom  6  July,  1721,  and  married  in 
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1744,  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Esther - .  He  resided  at 

Lee,  N.  H.,  and  died  in  1784. 

Children  :  — 

72.  Sabah,  m. - Meader. 

73.  Abigail. 

74.  Estheb,  m.  1st, - Cbesley;  2d, - Caldwell. 

75.  Mibiah;  m.  Willey  Hill,  1744;  10  chn. 

76.  James;  d.  Dec.  3,  1836. 

77.  Moses,  d.  Apr.,  1840. 

36.  James  Lamos,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 
(Giles)  Lummus,  was  born  10  Sept.,  1726,  and  married, 
27  Oct.,  1763,  Sarah  Austin,  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  widow  Na¬ 
than  Austin.  He  died  16  Oct.,  1776,  at  Madbury,  N.  H. 
Children : — 

78.  Stephen  (twin),  b.  12  March,  1765, 

70.  Kesiah  (twin),  b.  12  March,  1765;  m.  3  Jan.,  1780,  Enoch  Hoag. 

80.  James,  b.  18  Feb.,  1767. 

81.  Joseph,  b.  18  May,  1770;  d.  27  Sept.,  1774. 

40.  Nathaniel  Lamos,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 
(Giles)  Lummus,  was  born  17  May,  1741,  and  married, 
1  May,  1766,  Abigail  Roberts,  who  died  27  July,  1829. 
Lived  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  afterwards  removed^  to  Tufton- 
borough,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  28  Oct.,  1816. 

Children : — 

82.  Hannah,  b.  23  Mar.,  1767;  m.  26  Nov.,  1788,  Thomas  Rob¬ 

erts,  who  d.  25  June,  1822.  She  d.  26  Mar.,  1850. 

83.  Jonathan,  b.  5  Jan.,  1760. 

84.  Lydia,  b.  10  Sept.,  1772;  m.  Thomas  Spurting,  who  d.  Mar., 

1857.  She  d.  14  Aug.,  1871. 

85.  Sabah,  b.  23  Jan.,  1779;  d.  2  July,  1780. 

86.  Abigail,  b.  15  Aug.,  1781;  m.  28  May,  1803,  Nicholas  Pinkham, 

who  d.  1  Jan.,  1836.  She  d.  1864. 

87.  Nathaniel,  b.  3  Sept.,  1785. 

43.  Daniel  Lummus,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Margaret 
(Reddington)  Lummus,  was  baptized  20  Nov.,  1720 
(Ipswich  rds.),  and  married,  1st,  Prudence  Smith  (int.)  8 
Nov.,  1746,  who  died  16  July,  1766.  He  married,  2d,  2 
Feb.,  1768,  Elizabeth  (Howe)  Lakeman,  who  died  I  Nov., 
1816,  aged  80  years.  He  died  16  May,  1806,  aged  84  years. 
His  father  bequeathed  to  him  a  small  piece  of  land  to 
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make  a  conveyance  to  his  barn,  the  rest  of  the  estate  go¬ 
ing  to  his  brother  Jonathan  (No.  42),  who  willed  the  old 
homestead  to  his  nephews,  Daniel,  jr.  (No.  88),  and  Isaac 
(No.  93),  who  were  the  fourth  in  succession  to  hold  the 
ancestral  home. 

Children,  born  in  Ipswich,  by  1st  wife : — 

88.  Daniel,  bapt.  30  Aug.,  1747. 

89.  John,  bapt.  4  Mar.,  1749;  d.,  unm.,  9  Oct.,  1771. 

90.  Isaac,  bapt.  13  Nov.,  1752;  d.  young. 

91.  Lydia,  bapt.  20  July,  1755;  m.  (int.)  22  Oct.,  1779,  Isaac  Bur¬ 

pee  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  She  d.  in  1830  at  Amherst,  N.  H. 

92.  Lucy,  bapt.  16  July,  1758;  m.  (int.)  19  Feb.,  1778,  Jonathan 

Foster,  jr.  She  d.  in  1836,  at  Ipswich. 

93.  Isaac,  bapt.  13  Sept.,  1761;  m.  13  Nov.,  1791,  Patience  Hodg¬ 

kins.  He  d.  26  Nov.,  1848,  ae.  87  y.,  at  Ipswich.  No  chil¬ 
dren. 

Children,  born  in  Ipswich,  by  2d  wife  : — 

94.  William,  b.  19  Nov.,  1768. 

05.  Sarah,  b.  17  Feb.,  1771;  m.  William  Ball.  She  d.  Mar.  20, 
1839,  at  Salem. 

96.  Mary,  b.  Jan.  27,  1773;  m.  (int.)  29  Nov.,  1800,  Joseph  Chap¬ 

man;  d.  Mar.  18,  1856. 

97.  Margaret,  b.  Feb.  9,  1781;  unm.;  d.  Feb.  10,  1862,  at  Salem. 

44.  John  Lummus,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Margaret 
(Reddington)  Lummus,  was  born  in  Ipswich  (bapt.)  31 
March,  1723,  and  married,  1st,  10  Dec.,  1747,  Mary  Ful¬ 
ler,  who  died  9  Sept.,  1756.  He  married,  2d,  21  Sept., 
1758,  Ruth  Averill,  who  died  4  Dec.,  1773.  He  married, 
3d,  5  Jan.,  1775,  Eunice  Sessions,  who  died  Apr.  9,  1791. 
He  removed  to  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  he  bought  land. 
He  died  Feb.  26,  1787,  in  Hampton,  Conn. 

Children  :  — 

08.  Mary,  b.  23  Jan.,  1748;  m.  Amos  Chapman. 

00.  Sarah,  b.  14  Apr.,  1751;  m.  Henry  Durkee. 

100.  John,  b.  4  Dec.,  1754. 

101.  Margaret,  b.  17  Aug.,  1756;  m.  William  Durkee. 

102.  Jonathan,  b.  31  July,  1759. 

103.  Ruth,  b.  16  Sept.,  1760;  m.  Andrew  Hebard;  6  chn. 

104.  William,  b.  30  Aug.,  1703;  d.  17  Jan.,  1778. 

105.  Elizabeth,  b.  17  Jan.,  1766;  m.  Joshua  Martin. 

106.  Daniel,  b.  18  Aug.,  1772;  m.  Olive  Griffin.  Removed  South 

about  1800.  (See  New  Eng.  Reg.,  Vol.  13,  p.  109.) 
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46.  Edward  Lummis,  son  of  Edward  and  Abigail 
(Westcott)  Lummus,  married,  1737,  Margaret  Elmer.  He 
died  at  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  His  will,  dated  6  Feb., 
1773,  proved  28  Feb.,  1776,  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his 
wife  Margaret,  his  five  sons,  Manoab,  Edward,  Ephraim, 
Parsons  and  Jonathan,  and  his  five  daughters,  Margaret, 
Mary,  Vashti,  Esther  and  Lydia,  but  if  either  Esther  or 
Lydia  should  die  before  arriving  at  age  of  18,  her  part  to 
be  divided  among  the  others.  May  3,  1777,  Margaret 
Loomis  was  appointed  administratrix  of  the  estate  of 
Esther  Lummus,  late  of  Cumberland  Co. 

Children : — 

107.  Manoah,  m.  1779,  Mary  (Shaw)  Elmer;  d.  (buried)  Mar.  3, 

1799. 

108.  Esther,  b.  1758;  d.  1777. 

109.  Edward,  b.  1769;  d.  Mar.,  1823;  m.  Apr.  15, 1786,  Mary  Elmer. 

110.  Ltdia,  b.  1760;  m.  Ebeiiezer  Lummis. 

111.  Ephraim,  b.  1739 ;  m.  1st,  Louisa  Mulford ;  2d,  Abigail  How¬ 

ell;  d.  May,  1822. 

112.  Parsons,  b.  1740;  m.  5  July,  1779,  Hannah  Diament. 

113.  Jonathan,  b.  1768. 

114.  Margaret,  m.  25  Sept.  1806,  Varvasser  Nixon ;d.  1856(?);  8  chn. 

115.  Mart,  m.  Joseph  Westcott;  d.  25  Sept.,  1806. 

116.  Vashti,  m.  Eleazer  Smith;  d.  May  15,  1816. 

48.  Samuel  Lummis,  son  of  Edward  and  Abigail 

(Westcott)  Lummus,  married  Debomh - ,  and  died  in 

1750  at  Cohansy,  N.  J. 

Children  : — 

117.  Samuel,  b.  22  Nov.,  1736;  d.  Aug.  28,  1789. 

118.  David,  b.  1743. 

119.  Henry,  b.  1746. 

120.  Mary,  b.  1748. 

50.  Daniel  Lummis,  son  of  Edward  and  Abigail 

(Westcott)  Lummus,  married  Judith - ,  and  lived  in 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  He  bequeathed  his  property  to 
his  wife  Judith,  his  sons  Jonathan  and  Daniel,  and  his 
daughters  Sarah  and  Tamsen  when  they  shall  arrive  at 
the  age  of  18,  also  his  sons  Ebenezer,  Joseph,  and  his 
daughters  Catherine  and  Hannah.  Will  dated  June, 
1764,  proved  17  March,  1769.  He  died  1769,  in  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Children : — 

121.  Jonathan,  m.  Susannah - .  He  was  a  corporal  in  the  Con¬ 

tinental  Army  (see  N.  J.  Official  Register,  p.  130).  He  d. 
1776,  and  his  wife  was  appointed  admx.  Feb.  5,  1776. 

122.  Daniel,  b.  1747. 

123.  Sabah,  b.  1750. 

124.  Tamsen,  b.  May  14,  1758 ;  m.  Benj.  Davis;  d.  July  17,  1797. 

125.  Ebenezeb,  b.  May  6, 1748;  d,  Nov.  28, 1811,  at  Deerfield,  N.  J. 

126.  Joseph,  b.  1760;  d.  Aug.  11,  1836;  drummer  in  the  Continen¬ 

tal  Army,  1777;  afterwards  captain  of  State  troops.  (N.  J. 
Official  Reg.,  pp.  136,  674, 874.) 

127.  Catherine. 

128.  Hannah,  b.  1751;  d.  Oct.  17,  1795. 

58.  Samuel  Lummis,  son  of  Edward  (No.  26),  was 
bom  in  1793,  and  married  Eliza  Valentine.  He  died  in 
1826,  at  New  York  City. 

Children  : — 

129.  Maria  W.,  b.  Oct.  8, 1820;  m.  Daniel  Wendell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

130.  Eliza,  b.  June  28,  1823;  m. - Price,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

131.  Jambs  y.,  b.  Oct.  26, 1825;  resided  at  Roseville,  n.  Newark,N.J. 
131a.  Maboabet. 

59.  Philip  Lummis,  son  of  Edward  (No.  26),  was  born 
19  Nov.,  1795,  and  married,  28  July,  1821,  Mary  Paulson. 
He  died  Jan.,  1832,  at  Sharptown,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

Children : — 

132.  Elizabeth,  b.  1  June,  1822;  m.  1848,  George  Wright,  Penn’s 

Neck, N.  J. 

133.  John  Paulson,  b.  18  April,  1825. 

134.  Mart  Jane,  b.  23  Mar.,  1829;  m.  1850,  David  Richer,  Bridge- 

ton,  N.  J. 

66.  Samuel  Lummus,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Por¬ 
ter)  Lummus,  was  born  31  July,  1751,  and  married,  24 
Jan.,  1775,  Elizabeth  Abbott  of  Andover,  Mass.,  who 
died  18  Aug.,  1821,  or  1822,  aged  66  years.  He  settled 
in  Ipswich  Hamlet,  where  he  died  10  April,  1810.  His 
will  was  made  29  March,  1810,  and  proved  7  May,  1810. 
(Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,357.)  In  the  settlement,  the 
widow  Elizabeth  had  the  improvement  of  one-half  the 
real  estate  in  Hamilton,  the  chaise  and  household  stuff. 
Son  Samuel  had  all  real  estate  in  Hamilton,  Ipswich,  and 
elsewhere.  Son  John  had  #1200,  when  he  had  paid  all 
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he  owed  on  notes  and  book  account.  Son  Ezra  had  $500 
when  21,  and  sent  to  learn  a  trade  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  estate.  Daughter  Betsey  had  $300,  less  $204,  already 
received.  Daughter  Tamma  had  $300,  less  $149,  already 
received.  Daughter  Martha  had  $300,  when  18  or  mar¬ 
ried.  Daughter  Clara  had  $300,  when  18  or  married. 
Granddaughter  Hannah  Ward  had  $400,  when  18  or 
married.  His  son  Samuel  and  Capt.  Robert  Dodge  were 
executors.  Inventory;  real,  $6024.00  ;  j)ersonal,  $7441.- 
65 ;  debts,  $1690.63.  One-third  set  off  to  Widow  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Children  : — 

135.  Elizabeth,  b.  4  Feb.,  1776;  m.  31  Dec.,  1705,  Daniel  Cogs¬ 

well,  who  d.  1  Feb.,  1810.  She  d.  1866,  at  Brunswick,  Me. 

136.  Hannah,  b.  4  Oct.,  1777;  m.  22  July,  1800,  Joseph  Ward,  who 

d.  Aug.,  1802.  She  d.  15  June,  1803,  at  Hamilton. 

137.  Samuel,  b.  7  Aug.,  1779. 

138.  Sally,  b.  6  Aug.,  1781;  d.  9  Jan.,  1791. 

139.  John,  b.  9  Dec.,  1783. 

140.  Tammy,  b.  1  Sept.,  1786;  m.  11  Nov.,  1805,  Simeon  Gammon 

of  Wenham,  Mass.,  who  d.  at  sea  in  1818;  d.  June  11,  1818. 

141.  Mabtha,  b.  27  July,  1789;  m.  7  Feb.,  1813,  Elisha  Bennett  of 

Union,  Me.  She  died  20  Sept.,  1814,  at  Bath,  Me. 

142.  Habbiet,  b.  23  Jan.,  1793;  d.  SO  Dec.,  1810,  aged  18,  at 

Hamilton. 

143.  Ezba,  b.  26  April,  1705. 

144.  Clabissa,  b.  17  Mar.,  1797;  m.  William  Porter.  She  died  18 

Sept.,  1854,  at  Bradford,  Mass. 

69.  Dr.  Aaron  Lummus,  son  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Porter)  Lummus,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  17  Aug.,  1757, 
and  married,  26  March,  1786,  Mra.  Eunice  CoflSn  of  Cape 
Ann,  who  died  18  Nov.,  1843,  aged  84  years.  In  April, 
1831,  she  deposed  that  she  was  aged  70  years.  He  was 
a  physician  and  settled  in  Lynn,  where  he  died  5  Jan., 
1831,  intestate  (Essex  Probate  Docket,  17,340). 

Children,  born  in  Lynn  : — 

145.  Clabissa,  b.  6  Aug.,  1787;  d.  27  Aug.,  1807. 

146.  Hannah,  b.  1  Feb.,  1789;  m.  15  April,  1817,  Jonathan  Ingalls. 

She  d.  15  Feb.,  1822. 

147.  Db.  John,  b.  27  Aug.,  1790. 

148.  Rev.  Aabon,  b.  26  June,  1792. 
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149.  Db.  Edward  Augustus,  b.  14  Dec.,  1794;  m.  1st,  15  Oct., 

1823,  Mary  Rhodes,  b.  11  Feb.,  1801,  dau.  Amos  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rhodes,  who  d.  6  Sept.,  1825,  ae.  24  y.  He  m.  2d, 
14  June,  1831,  Frances  Cutler  of  Gambridgeport.  By  act  of 
Legislature,  June  12,  1828,  bis  name  was  changed  to  Coffin. 
A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  d.  1  May,  1838,  ae.  1  y.,  aud  he  d. 
31  Mar.,  1845.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Lynn. 

150.  George,  b.  1  Nov.,  1790. 

151.  Elizabeth  Coffin,  b.  16  Oct.,  1798;  m.  2  Apr.,  1818,  George 

Johnson  of  Lynn;  d.  Aug.  22,  1864. 

152.  Samuel,  b.  1  Sept.,  1800;  d.  7  Sept.,  1800. 

153.  Charles  Frederic,  b.  17  Aug.,  1801;  d.,  unm.,  20  Apr.,  1838, 

in  Lynn. 

154.  Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  22  Sept.,  1803. 

71.  Porter  Lummus,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Por¬ 
ter)  Lummus,  was  born  9  Nov.,  1763,  and  married  Susan¬ 
nah  Ashley  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  where  he  settled,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Springville,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 
(Porter  Lummus  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  is  credited  with 
three  sons  in  the  1790  census.)  He  died  8  Nov.,  1862. 
(See  New  Eng.  Reg.,  Vol.  31,  p.  431.) 

Children  : — 

155.  Alma,  b.  Nov.  21,  1793,  at  Amherst,  N.  H.;  m.  Seth  Hart,  and 

d.  June  4,  1824,  at  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

156.  Samuel,  b.  1795;  d.,  ae.  13  y,  at  Claremont,  N.  H. 

157.  Jasper,  b.  Feb.,  1797,  at  Amherst,  N.  H. 

158.  Gorham,  b.  1799;  d.,  unm.,  1830,  at  Claremont,  N.  H. 

159.  Horatio  Porter,  b.  22  Jan.,  1801. 

160.  Charles  Fox,  b.  6  Dec.,  1802. 

161.  Faiblee,  b.  Aug.  27,  1804;  m.  Moses  Overfield,  and  d.  Feb. 

27,  1865.  He  d.  in  1860,  at  Braintrim,  Pa. 

162.  John  Q.  A.,  b.  1807. 

163.  Hannah,  b.  July  8,  1808;  m.  Sidney  Warren,  and  d.  April  13, 

1844,  at  Huntington,  Pa. 

164.  Samuel  Ashley,  b.  1813. 

76.  James  Lamos,  son  of  Samuel  and  Esther  Lum¬ 
mus,  ived  in  Hillsboro,  Vt.  He  married,  May  10,  1783, 
Abial,  daughter  of  William  and  Anna  (Green)  Chase, 
who  died  Aug.  3,  1835.  He  died  Dec.  3,  1836. 

Children  : — 

165.  Esther,  b.  May  25,  1784;  d.  Dec.  16,  1867. 

165a.  Chase,  b.  July  11,  1789;  d.  Jan.  24,  1817;  m.  Sally  Durphy. 
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165b.  Ltdia,  b.  Sept.  4,  1791;  d.  Nov.  23,  1863. 

165c.  John,  b.  Apr.  7,  1796;  d.  Oct.  5,  1828;  m.  Kezia  Bedee. 

165d.  Jaues,  b.  Apr.  15,  1306;  d.  Jan.  23,  1862. 

77.  Moses  Lamos,  son  of  Samuel  and  Esther  Lummus, 
married  Judith  Hill.  He  died  in  Apr.,  1840,  at  Lee,  N.H. 
Children : — 

166.  James,  b.  17  Mar.,  1796;  m.  Polly  Bodge. 

167.  Samuel,  b.  24  Mar.,  1799. 

168.  Nathaniel,  b.  27  Mar.,  1802. 

169.  John,  b.  10  May,  1810. 

170.  Esther,  b.  1808;  m.  Alpbeus  Clay. 

171.  PoLLT,  b.  1811;  m.  Asa  Clay,  and  d.  in  1857. 

80.  James  Lamos,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Austin) 
Lummus,  was  born  18  Feb.,  1767,  and  married,  3  July, 
1799,  Mary  Varney.  He  died  in  1816,  at  Sandwich, 
N.  H. 

Children  ; — 

172.  Anna,  b.  1802;  d.,  unm.,  1830. 

173.  Eeziah,  b.  1804;  m.  22  Sept.,  1826,  David  J.  Sanborn  of  Roch¬ 

ester,  N.  H. 

174.  Sabah,  b.  1806;  m.  Simon  Trafton,  and  d.  in  1853,  at  Great 

Falls,  N.  H. 

175.  Moses,  b.  1808. 

176.  Jesse  Hoao,  b.  2  Mar.,  1810. 

177.  Ephraim,  b.  1812. 

178.  Hannah,  b.  1814;  d.  1830. 

179.  Mary,  b.  1816;  d.  1853. 

83.  Jonathan  Lamos,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 
(Roberts)  Lummus,  was  bom  5  Jan.,  1769,  and  married, 
1st,  23  Sept.,  1795,  Susannah  Hanson,  who  died  12  Jan., 
1797.  He  married,  2d,  Kesiah  Austin,  and  died  23  July, 
1806,  at  Dover,  N.  H.  She  died  July  18,  1817. 

Child 

180.  Phebe,  b.  1796. 


(2b  he  continued.') 


COL  WILLIAM  RAYMOND  LEE 
1745  -  1824 

From  the  mmiature  by  Hancock.  1805, 
in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


THE  LEE  FAMILY  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 


BY  THOMAS  AMORY  LEE. 


(  Continued  front  Volume  LIU,  page  80.') 


Samuel  L.  Knapp,  LL.  D.,  wrote  of  Captain  Lee  as 
follows :  “  John  Lee,  one  of  the  race  of  men  almost 

»ui  generit,  was  well  known  to  the  lecturer  some  years 
ago,  and  his  reputation  stood  among  his  fellows  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  .  .  .  Lee  was  bred  a  sailor,  and 
from  his  talents  and  connexions  soon  came  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  vessel.  .  .  .  He  had  in  his  composition  the 
pure  elements  of  a  sailor ;  of  fine  constitution,  great  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  a  fearlessness  that  was  the  admiration  of  aU. 
He  was  as  generous  as  brave,  and  shared  his  honors  with 
all  who  acted  with  him,  and  his  wealth  with  every  one 
who  sought  him.  .  .  .  One  day  he  was  found  rolling 
in  riches  and  bn  another  with  clothes  hardly  sufficient  to 
keep  off  the  blast ;  thus  he  passed  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  conflict,  but  there  was  never  a  moment  when  his 
genius  cowered  or  his  spirits  broke.  If  ever  he  changed 
it  all,  it  was  that  his  pride  increased  as  his  fortunes  were 
unpropitious,  and  he  grew  more  forbearing  when  in  the 
flow  of  prosperity.”* 

**  Capt  Lee  was  an  enterprising  and  gallant  officer,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  several  desperate  engagements. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  found  that  his  constitution  had 
been  seriously  impaired  in  Englail]].  leading  him  so  much 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  goiu^hat  he  was  unable  to 
walk  during  the  last  twenty  jteara,-  of  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  a  farm  in  Andover,  whe^iBk^e  died  on  the  23rd 
day  of  March,  1812,  aged  73  years.”!, 

"Knapp’s  Lectures  on  the  Revolntion.  " 
tDearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  pp.  10,  20. 

(163) 
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The  following  instance  of  Captain  Lee’s  behavior  under 
fire  has  survived:  “During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
young  Lee  was  making  his  first  voyage  with  his  father, 
whose  vessel  was  being  chased,  and  shot  becoming  un¬ 
pleasantly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarter-deck, 
the  boy  became  nervous,  which  the  father  observed,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  with  a  rope’s  end  belabored  him 
soundly,  exclaiming,  ‘  I  will  teach  you  to  dodge  the  balls 
of  your  country’s  enemy.’  ”* 

The  order  of  Council  commissioning  Captain  Lee  com¬ 
mander  of  the  “  Grand  Monarch,”  describes  him  as  5  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  of  black,  swarthy  complexion,  and  40 
years  of  age,  of  singular  Bravery  and  most  remarkable 
Execution.”!  A  fine  miniature,  owned  by  Miss  Sarah 
Dearborn,  which  may  be  of  Captain  Lee,  depicts  him  as  a 
very  handsome  man,  of  strong,  determined  face,  with 
black  eyes  and  black  hair.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
Marblehead,  later  at  Newburyport,  and  still  later  at  An¬ 
dover,  where  his  mother  resided  with  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Society. 
He  left  a  legacy  and  devise  to  his  negro  man,  Dudley. 

Children,  by  first  wife  ; — 

John,  b.  Xov.  17,  1769,  at  Marblehead;  was  educated  at  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy,  Andover  (1779);  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  who  was  thrashed  for  ducking  the  balls  of  his  country’s 
enemy;  d.  before  1788. 

46.  David,  b.  April  10,  1768,  at  Marblehead;  d.  Oct.  31,  1817. 

Robbbt,  b.  June  12,  1772;  d.  Aug.  2,  1772. 

Children  by  second  wife : — 

Jebbmiah,  b.  Sept.  29,  1780,  at  Newburyport;  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover  (1790).  “  Died  in  this  town 
[Salem]  Jeremiah  Lee,  aet.  21,  at  his  uncle’s.  Col.  Lee, 
Collector  of  the  Port.  He  had  lain  above  30  days  in  a  ner¬ 
vous  fever’’;!  d.  July  19,  1803,  s.  p. 

Hannah,  b.  April  6,  1782;  d.  Sept.  21,  1805;  m.  at  Andover, 
Oct.  10,  1802,  Major  Israel  Foster  of  Manchester,  b.  May  28, 
1779,  and  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and  had  great  influence 

•Hurd’s  History  of  Essex  County,  v.  II,  p.  1296. 

tMass.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Rev.,  v.  IX,  p.  635. 

IDiary  of  Rev.  Wm.  Bentley,  D.  D.,  v.  Ill,  p.  33. 
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in  Manchester.  He  was  a  merchant;  was  selectman  for 
many  years,  and  in  the  legislature  in  1810  and  in  1836.  He 
m.  2d,  May  18,  1806,  Hannah  Storey,  b.  Feb.  29,  1784;  d. 
Jan.  27,  1835.  Child  :  Hannah  Lee,  b.  Jan.  17,  1805;  d. 
March  11,  1900,  in  Boston;  m.  Aug.  24,  1824,  Capt.  Benjamin 
L.  Allen  of  Boston,  b.  March  8,  1803,  d.  Sept.  24,  1865,  and 
had  Hannah  Lee,  b.  April  2,  1826,  d.  June  9,  1827.  He  was 
a  sea  captain,  at  one  time  a  partner  of  James  Beal,  director 
of  the  Old  School  Ship  and  of  the  Blackstone  Bank,  aider- 
man  of  Boston,  etc. 

JOHK,  b.  May  27,  1788;  entered  U.  S.  Navy  as  midshipman, 
1798;  d.  before  1812,  probably  in  1802,  a.  p. 

34.  Col.  William  Raymond  Lee,  son  of  Col.  John 
and  Joanna  (Raymond)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
July  30,  1746,  and  died  in  Salem,  Oct.  26,  1824.  He 
married,  at  Marblehead,  April  3,  1770,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Joseph*  and  Hannah  (Swett)  Lemon,  or  Lemmon, 
baptized  Nov.  17,  1745  ;  died  July  6,  1826,  aged  80 
years.  Mary  Lemon  was  the  favorite  niece  of  Madam 
Martha  Lee,  and  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  the  favorite  nephew  of 
Col.  Jeremiah  Lee.  Dr.  Lemon  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1735,  and  was  a  prominent  physician.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  academic  education,  William  R.  Lee  entered 
the  counting  room  of  his  uncle.  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee.  After 
he  had  completed  his  commercial  education,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  uncle  to  take  active  charge  of  his  extensive 
business,  and  continued  its  manager  until  the  Revolution. 
While  so  engaged  he  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Nan¬ 
tucket,  New  Bedford,  etc.,  in  purchasing  oil  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  marketf  At  the  request  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee, 
young  Lee  and  his  wife  spent  their  first  year  of  married 
life  as  guests  of  Col.  Jeremiah  and  Mistress  Martha  Lee. 
Desiring  to  live  in  less  splendor,  they  then  moved  a  few 
yards  up  the  hill  opposite  the  training  field  to  the  com¬ 
modious  mansion  of  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  his  grandfather. 

Foreseeing  the  Revolution,  General  Glover,  Colonel 
Lee,  Lieut.  Col.  Johonnot,  Adjutant  Gibbs  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  town  formed  a  military  association  to  ac- 

*There  is  a  Copley  portrait  of  Dr.  Lemon  in  a  huge  wig,  now  in 
New  Orleans,  and  owned  by  Shannon  Davis,  Esq.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  Col.  Lee’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Willard  of  Boston. 

tCurwen’s  Journal,  p.  579. 
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qnire  a  knowledge  of  tactics  and  discipline  in  order  to  be 
qualided  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  field  should  hostili¬ 
ties  commence.  As  early  as  1770,  Col.  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  was  engaged  to  give  a  course  in  military  theory,  a 
fencing  master  taught  them  the  use  of  the  small  and 
broad  sword,  and  a  man  who  had  served  as  a  sergeant  in 
the  British  army  taught  them  the  manual  exercise  and 
company  and  battalion  movements.  Colonel  Lee  formed 
a  company  of  aitillery  early  in  1775,  of  which  he  was  the 
commander. 

“  In  Committee  of  Safety  [which  had  been  authorized 
to  appoint  field  officers],  Cambridge,  April  29,  1775,  ... 
Capt  Foster  is  appointed  to  command  one  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  of  artillery  and  ordered  to  enlist  said  company. 
Capt.  William  Lee,  of  Marblehead,  has  been  sent  for  to 
take  the  command  of  another.  .  .  .  Joseph  Warren, 
Chairman.” 

Two  days  after  the  affray  at  Lexington,  Marblehead 
had  organized  a  regiment  of  ten  companies,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel,  later  General,  John  Glover.  This 
regiment  is  variously  known  as  Glover’s,  the  Marine,  the 
Amphibious,  the  21st  U.  C.  Regiment,  the  14th  Conti¬ 
nental,  and  the  Marblehead  regiment.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Revolution.  Its  history  has  been 
written.  “  Few  regiments  in  the  entire  Continental  Army 
were  in  more  important  engagements  or  rendered  greater 
service.  It  has  the  added  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
first  to  be  organized.*  Col.  W.  R.  Lee  was  senior  cap¬ 
tain,  his  first  cousin  Joseph  Lee,  a  captain,  his  second 
cousin  Seward  Lee,  a  lieutenant,  his  brothers-in-law,  John 
Glover,  Jr.  and  Mars  ton  Watson,  captains,  and  his  rela¬ 
tive  by  marriage,  Joshua  Orne,  1st  lieutenant  On  June 
23,  1775  :  “  Ordered,  That  the  officers  in  Col.  Glover’s 
regiment  be  commissioned,  except  Capt.  Lee  and  his 
8ubalterns.”t  Colonel  Lee  had  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  artillery  company  or  to  go 
with  Glover.  He  went  with  Glover,  however,  and  the 
regiment  was  in  Cambridge  on  June  22,  1775,  and  joined 
the  Provincial  army  under  General  Ward.  The  regi- 

•Glover's  Marblehead  Regt.,  F.  A.  Gardner,  p.  1. 

tJonrnal  of  Mass.  Provincial  Congress,  p.  8T7. 
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mental  uniform  “  consisted  of  a  blue  round  jacket  and 
trousers,  trimmed  with  leather  buttons.”  Col.  W.  R. 
Lee  was  early  promoted  to  be  major  of  this  regiment. 

On  Jan.  1, 1776,  Glover’s  regiment  was  reenlisted  as  the 
14tb  Continental,  and  Lee  was  at  that  time  major  and 
played  his  part  in  the  various  battles  in  which  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  engaged.  The  regiment  manned  the  vessels 
and  rafts  on  tke  night  of  Aug.  28,  1776,  and  ferried 
Washington’s  army  across  the  river  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Long  Island,  and  thus  saved  the  army.  On  Sept. 
4,  1776,  Colonel  Glover  took  command  of  General  Clin¬ 
ton’s  brigade,  and  Colonel  Lee  was  commissioned  brigade 
major,  an  office  of  much  responsibility,  as  the  General 
Orders  show.  “  The  Brigadier  Generals  are  to  select 
capable,  active  and  spirited  persons  to  act  as  Brigade 
Majors,  who  will  be  allowed  pay  for  their  services.*  The 
regiment  was  in  the  battle  of  Oct  18,  1776,  and  an  eye 
witness,  writing  on  Oct.  23d,  says  that  Major  Lee  “  be¬ 
haved  gallantly .”t  The  regiment  is  best  remembered  for 
its  noble  service  on  Dec.  25,  1776,  when  it  ferried  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  army  across  the  Delaware  river  through 
swiftly  floating  ice  on  their  way  to  the  victory  of  Trenton. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Lee  had  many  meetings  with 
Major-Gen.  Charles  Lee,  the  son  of  Gen.  John  Lee  of 
Dern  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  the  last  scion  in  the  male  line  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  family 
of  Lea  of  Dern  Hall,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  Colonel 
Lee’s  immigrant  ancestor  Henry  Lee  belonged.  “  Gen. 
Lee  was  not  only  slovenly  in  his  dress  and  rude  in  man¬ 
ner,  but  remarkable  for  his  sordid  parsimony.  Col.  Lee 
often  remarked  on  these  inhospitable  and  repulsive  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  an  officer  of  his  superior  education,  large  ser¬ 
vice  in  European  armies,  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  fix-st  gentlemen  in  every  country  in  which  he  had  re¬ 
sided.  Col.  Lee  stated  that  as  acting  brigade  major  of 
the  brigade  which  Col.  Glover  temporarily  commanded, 
he  was  obliged  daily  as  senior  officer  in  General  Lee’s 
division,  and  at  all  hours  to  visit  the  headquartei^  of  Gen. 

•Col.  W.  R.  Lee’s  Note  Book  of  the  Revolution,  owned  by  Mass. 
Hist.  Society. 

tRoads’  Marblehead,  p.  170,  and  Freeman’s  Journal,  Nov.  12, 1770. 
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Lee.  On  one  occasion,  happening  to  call  just  as  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  he  observed,  ‘  Major  Lee, 
why  the  devil  do  you  never  dine,  breakfast,  or  sup  with 
me ;  you  are  frequently  at  my  quarters,  either  in  the 
morning,  at  the  dinner  hour,  or  in  the  evening.’  The 
major  replied,  ‘  General,  you  have  never  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  at  your  table.’  *  That  is  just  like  all  you 
damned  Yankees  ;  never  stand  on  ceremony,  but  in  future, 
whenever  you  come  into  my  quarters  at  the  time  I  am 
taking  my  meals,  sit  down  and  call  on  the  servant  for  a 
plate.’  ‘Very  well,  sir,’  said  the  major,  ‘I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  and  will  avail  myself  of  your  polite¬ 
ness  now,’  and  placing  a  chair  at  the  table,  requested  that 
a  plate  might  be  brought  to  him.  The  General  was  as¬ 
tonished,  looked  unutterable  things,  and  never  again 
hinted  that  Major  Lee’s  company  would  be  agreeable. 
This  the  major  well  understood,  and  therefore  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  try  the  character  of  an  officer  who 
had  at  times  the  appearance  of  being  hospitable  and  gen¬ 
erous,  but  still  never  wished  the  sincerity  of  his  proffered 
kindness  tested. 

“  But  General  Lee’s  inconceivable  selfishness  was  more 
completely  developed  while  at  White  Plains,  where  he 
lodged  in  a  small  house  near  a  road  which  General  Wash¬ 
ington  was  obliged  to  pass  when  on  recon noitering  excur¬ 
sions,  and  one  day  returning  with  his  staff,  they  called 
and  took  dinner.  They  had  nojsooner  gone  than  General 
Lee  observed  to  his  aid,  ‘  You  must  look  me  out  another 
place,  for  I  shall  have  Washington  and  all  his  puppies 
continually  calling  on  me,  and  they  will  eat  me  up.’  The 
next  day  General  Lee,  seeing  Washington  out  upon  like 
duty,  and  supposing  that  he  should  have  another  visit, 
ordered  his  servant  to  write  with  chalk  upon  the  door, 
*  No  victuals  dressed  here  to-day.’  When  the  company 
approached  and  saw  this  notice,  they  laughed  heartily, 
and  pushed  off  with  much  good  humor  for  their  own 
table,  without  a  thought  of  resenting  the  habitual  oddity 
of  the  man.”* 

On  Jan.  1,  1777,  Major  Lee  was  promoted  to  be  colonel 

*Dearborn's  Life  of  Col.  W.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  pp.  108-110. 
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of  “  Lee’s  Additional  Regiment”,  and  at  once  returned  to 
Massachusetts  to  recruit  his  regiment.  Many  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  from  Marblehead,  among  them 
being  Joseph  Swasey,  major,  Joseph  Stacey,  quartermas¬ 
ter,  Joshua  Orne,  captain,  and  Col.  Lee’s  brother-in-law, 
Stephen  Sewall,  captain.  On  Oct.  2,  1777,  Colonel  Lee 
was  ordered  to  Philadelphia  to  join  the  army,  but  the 
news  of  Lord  Burgoyne’s  surrender  to  General  Gates  on 
Oct.  13,  at  Saratoga,  having  been  received,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  return  to  Cambridge  to  guard  the  British  army. 
“The  prisoners  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  were  received  by  Colonel  Lee,  as  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  cantonment.  It  was  indeed  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence.  On  the  very  ground  where,  two  years 
before,  the  Marblehead  regiment  had  first  appeared  in 
arms  in  the  Continental  service.  General  Glover  now  de¬ 
livered  an  army  to  the  care  of  Colonel  Lee.  And  what 
a  change  had  taken  place  during  the  interval  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  these  heroic  citizens  of  Marblehead !  When,  in 
1775,  the  regiment  left  the  town,  one  was  its  colonel  and 
the  other  the  captain  of  one  of  its  companies.  Now,  the 
colonel  had  become  a  general,  and  the  captain,  having 
been  promoted  from  one  grade  after  another  to  that  of 
colonel,  had  been  offered  the  position  of  adjutant-general 
of  the  American  army.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 
The  responsible  positions  to  which  they  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  heroism  and  of  the 
distinguished  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  their 
country.”* 

Shortly  thereafter.  Colonel  Henley  took  command  at 
Cambridge,  but  having  pricked  with  his  sword  an  insolent 
British  soldier,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  Colonel 
Lee  again  took  command.  Colonel  Lee  had  his  own 
troubles,  as  the  following  letters  to  Major-General  Heath 
show ; — 

Friday  Evening,  7  o’clock. 
Sir. 

This  moment  a  Subaltern  from  the  Hill  Informs  me 
that  the  British  Soldiery  behave  in  a  most  scandalous 

*Roads'  Marblehead,  pp.  184  and  185. 
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manner  by  pulling  down  Bai*ns  and  other  Buildings  and 
Abusing  Guards — Sentries  and  Swearing  they  will  have 
fire  wood  at  all  Hazards.  In  consequence  of  which  I  have 
ordered  the  Guards  all  doubled  and  the  Regiment  ready 
at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  unless  there  is  wood  provided 
immediately,  it  will  be  attended  with  bad  Consequences. 
Should  be  glad  of  your  particular  Orders  by  the  bearer 
and  am  with  respect, 

“  Your  most  Obd.  Hum.  Ser. 

Will  R.  Lee,  Comman* 

“  To  the  Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Heath.” 

General  Heath’s  reply  has  not  been  preserved. 

“  Cambridge,  Nov.  1st,  1777. 

“  Sir. 

“  Mr.  Abel  Pierce  (Foreman  of  the  Smiths)  has  ap¬ 
ply ’d  for  help  out  of  the  Regiments  of  Militia  ;  I  have 
examined  Brooks’s  and  find  two  soldiers  who  are  willing 
to  go  into  the  Works  (provided  they  can  be  allowed  the 
customary  wages  that  the  other  Workmen  have  at  the 
same  business).  Shall  wait  your  directions  thereon. 

“  The  officers  are  exceeding  uneasy  with  respect  to 
their  Quarters,  as  the  Cold  Weather  approaches  fast,  and 
but  very  little  wood  renders  their  situation  very  disagree¬ 
able.  Should  be  glad  to  have  the  answers  to  the  Ques¬ 
tions  tomorrow,  as  they  are  sanguine  to  know.  This 
morning  1  Rode  Round  the  lines  and  found  the  Field 
Officers  and  some  others  Walking  by  their  Barracks  to 
keep  themselves  from  Perishing  with  Cold,  not  one  stick 
of  Wood  to  put  into  the  Fire,  and  if  some  other  method 
cannot  be  found  to  supply  them,  they  must  either  Perish 
or  burn  all  the  Publick  Buildings.  And  am  with  Respect, 
Sir  your  most  obdt  Ser’t, 

Will  R.  Lee. 

“  To  the  Honorable  Maj.  Genl.  Heath.” 

Colonel  Lee  was  ordered  to  take  command  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Heath : — 

“  Head  Quarters,  Boston,  Nov.  7,  1777. 

“  Sir, — 

“You  will  immediately  repair  to  Cambridge  and  take 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  doing  duty  there,  whether 
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continental  or  militia,  in  continental  service;  you  will 
order  such  guards  to  be  mounted  this  night  as  you  may 
think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  place  and  keeping 
the  prisoners  in  proper  order.  In  short,  you  will  exercise 
your  best  discretion  in  establishing  order  and  regularity 
at  the  post.  The  Deputy  Adjutant  General  will  acquaint 
you  with  the  orders  already  issued,  others  shall  be  com¬ 
municated  to  you  as  occasion  may  require.  The  soldiery 
are  to  be  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  assigned  to  them, 
and  the  officers  to  their  quarters  untill  they  have  given 
their  paroles.”* 

General  Burgoyne  having  charged  Colonel  Henley 
“with  barbarous  and  wanton  conduct  and  intentional 
murder,”  a  court  martial  was  ordered,  of  which  Gen. 
Glover  was  president  and  Col.  Lee  a  member.  The  trial 
lasted  more  than  twenty  days,  and  after  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  the  court  decided  that  the  charges  against  Col.Hen- 
ley  were  “  considered  not  supported.”!  General  Burgoyne 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  and  interested  participant  in 
the  trial,  and  at  times  acted  in  a  very  disrespectful  man¬ 
ner.  He  made  a  speech  during  the  trial  in  the  course  of 
which  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  unfortunate  position 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army,  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  which  had  been  indulged  “  of  their  being 
received  with  all  that  magnanimity  and  kindness  which 
was  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  were  led  into 
these  delusive  hopes  by  the  very  honorable  treatment 
shown  us  by  General  Gates ;  by  that  we  received  from 
you,  Mr.  President  [Gen.  Glover]  when  you  conducted  us 
upon  the  march,  and  by  that  we  afterwards  found  from 
the  worthy  member  of  the  Court  near  you  [Col.  Lee], 
who  had  the  immediate  command  in  this  district  upon  our 
arrival,  and  to  whom,  most  happily  for  us,  the  command 
is  now  again  devolved.”! 

One  of  the  British  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Anbury,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  “Travels  in  America,”  in  which  he 
reviews  the  court  martial  and  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  Colonel  Lee : 

*Mass.  Hist.  Colls.,  7th  series,  vol.  4,  p.  176. 

t  American  State  Trials,  1914:  Trial  of  Col.  Henley. 

IRoads'  Marblehead,  p.  187. 
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“  In  consequence  of  this  acquittal,  Colonel  Henley 
reassumed  his  command  the  next  day,  but  merely  for 
form's  sake,  as  the  next  week  Col.  Lee  took  the  command, 
which  he  had  when  we  first  arrived.  Affairs  are  much 
better  regulated,  everything  is  now  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
and  a  good  understanding  has  taken  place  between  our 
troops  and  the  Americans.  Colonel  Lee  has  remedied  one 
great  evil,  which  was  com^^elling  our  soldiers  to  purchase 
all  their  provisions  at  two  stores  in  the  barracks,  and  not 
permitting  them  to  send  to  Cambridge,  where  they  were 
much  cheaper.  Passes  have  been  granted  for  a  sergeant 
and  a  certain  number  of  men  to  go  out  and  purchase  pro¬ 
visions,  by  which  means  the  stores  cannot  impose  on  the 
troops ;  and  they  now  sell  their  commodities  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.”* 

The  office  of  Adjutant  General  of  Washington’s  army 
having  become  vacant.  Colonel  Lee  was  offered  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  by  Washington,  but  declined  it,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  remain  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 
Washington  wrote  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  that  Col.  Lee  “  is  an  active,  spirited  man, 
a  good  disciplinarian.”  He  also  said  that  Col.  Lee  had 
“  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  officer,” 
and  that  he  “  holds  a  high  place  in  my  esteem.” 

Many  of  the  letters  between  Washington  and  Heath 
in  1777  mention  Colonel  Lee.  One  of  the  services  which 
he  rendered  at  this  time  is  described  in  the  correspondence 
between  Washington  and  Heath.  General  Heath  writes 
from  Boston,  June  7,  1777;  “The  cartouche  boxes 
which  have  commonly  been  made  for  the  army  are  made 
of  the  most  miserable  materials,  and  in  case  of  storms 
commonly  serve  only  to  waste  the  ammunition  which  is 
carried  in  them.  Colonel  Lee,  who  undoubtedly  may  be 
called  a  martinet  in  military  matters,  is  desirous  that  the 
boxes  for  the  three  regiments  [Henley’s,  Jackson’s  and 
Lee’s],  which  are  to  be  posted  here,  may  be  made  of  bet¬ 
ter  leather.  He  has  brought  me  a  sample.  The  first 
expence  will  be  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  present 
m(^el,  but  in  a  long  run  they  will  l)e  much  the  cheapest, 

*Roads'  Marblehead,  p.  187. 
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as  they  will  with  proper  care  last  the  war,  whilst  the  other 
will  scarcely  last  one  campaign.” 

Gen.  Washington  replied  on  June  23,  1777  :  “I  have 
long  found  the  ill  effects  of  the  wretched  cartouch  boxes 
generally  in  use,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  Colonel 
Lee  has  found  out  a  kind  that  will  preserve  the  ammuni¬ 
tion.  You  will  direct  him  to  have  them  made,  and  I  should 
be  glad  of  one  by  way  of  pattern.”  To  which  General 
Heath  made  the  following  answer  on  July  7,  1777  : 
“  I  have  directed  that  the  carteridge  boxes  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  for  Col®  Lee’s  and  Jackson’s  regt. ;  one  of 
the  first  that  is  finished  shall  be  sent  to  your  Excellency.”* 

As  Marblehead  was  so  continually  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  enemy,  rendering  the  situation  of  his  family 
most  unsecure,  and  as  his  business  as  a  merchant  had  been 
greatly  affected  and  required  bis  personal  superintendence 
to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of  his  property,  which 
consisted  very  largely  of  ships  and  merchandise,  Colonel 
Lee  considered  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  commission  and 
very  reluctantly  wrote  a  letterf  to  General  Heath  re¬ 
questing  leave  to  resign,  which  was  granted  by  Congress 
on  June  21,  1778,  altho  he  did  not  receive  his  dis¬ 
charge  until  some  time  later,  as  he  took  part  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  against  Rhode 
Island.  On  April  8,  1778,  Washington  wrote  to  Heath 
from  Valley  Forge  :  “  Finding  that  Colonel  Lee  cannot 

be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  the  service,  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  his  case  and  that  of  Major  Swazee  [of  Lee’s  Reg’t] 
to  Congress  and  expect  in  my  next  to  inform  you  of  their 
acceptance  of  their  commissions.” 

Heath  wrote  to  Washington,  Aug.  12,  1778,  from 
Boston  ;  “  I  some  time  since  received  a  resolve  of  Con¬ 

gress  accepting  the  resignations  of  Col®  Lee  and  Major 
Swasey’s  commissions — the  latter  I  do  myself  the  honor 
to  enclose.  Col®  Lee  is  gone  on  the  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  believe  commands  the  boats.”  Colonel  Lee 
was  not  able  to  get  away  until  nearly  the  first  of  October, 
and  thus  served  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Revolution. 

*Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  44,  p.  62,  and  vol.  4  of  7th  series,  pp.  104 
and  124-6. 
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Upon  resuming  his  business,  Colonel  Lee  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  participants  in 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  the 
coast  fishing  and  foreign  navigation  and  trade,  and  sent 
out  a  number  of  armed  “  Letters  of  Marque  ”  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  among  others  the  well  known  “  Thorn.” 

After  the  war  was  over  a  number  of  loyalists  returned 
to  Marblehead,  among  them  the  Robie  family,  one  of 
wealth  and  exceptional  culture  at  that  day,  but  especially 
detested,  as  Mr.  Robie  was  a  very  active  loyalist,  and  Mrs. 
Robie,  while  on  the  way  to  the  ship  which  took  them  to 
Halifax  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  given  way  to 
temper  and  uttered  the  following  wish :  “  I  hope  that  I 

shall  live  to  return  to  find  this  wicked  rebellion  arrested 
and  see  the  streets  of  Marblehead  so  deep  with  rebel 
blood  that  a  long  boat  might  be  rowed  through  them.”* 
On  learning  of  their  return  the  people  swore  vengeance 
upon  them  and  prepared  to  tar  and  feather  them,  but 
Colonel  Lee,  with  a  few  friends,  boarded  the  vessel 
after  dark  and  smuggled  the  family  ashore  and  into  the 
home  of  one  of  their  party,  where  they  were  guarded 
until  the  excitement  died. 

On  the  return  of  {)eace  the  usual  business  of  the  town 
was  re-established,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  trade  being 
the  fisheries,  Colonel  Lee  entered  largely  into  it  and 
fitted  out  twelve  vessels.  He  was  also  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  commerce  and  became  the  head  of  a 
well  known  mercantile  house.  Will.  R.  Lee  &  Co.,  taking 
into  partnership  with  him  his  sons,  William  Lee,  Lieut. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  jr.,  and  Capt.  Joseph  Lemon  Lee. 
The  firm  employed  the  noted  Commodore  Samuel. Tucker, 
of  the  Revolution,  as  one  of  their  commanders,  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  operations  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  their  account  at  one  time  with  Tucker  alone  was 
over  £50,000. 

“  As  Colonel  Lee  was  highly  respected  for  his  public 
spirit,  energy,  intelligence  and  philanthropy,  he  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  municipal  officers  of  the 
town,  and  ever  foremost  in  projecting  and  carrying  into 

*Dearborn's  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  pp.  178-180. 
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effect  all  such  measures  as  were  deemed  best  calculated 
to  relieve  the  indigent,  extend  the  means  of  education  to 
all  classes  of  children,  and  promote  the  industry,  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people.”*  Colonel  Lee, 
Joshua  Orne,  Esq.,  Rev.  William  Whitwell,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Story  (uncle  of  the  distinguished  Joseph  Story  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court),  and  Samuel  Sewall,  LL.  D., 
A.  A.  S.,  distinguished  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  were  trustees  of  the 
public  schools.  Colonel  Lee  also  was  one  of  the  “  bene¬ 
factors”  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  in  1788. 

When  war  with  France  was  imminent,  in  1798,  “the 
citizens  of  Marblehead  sprang  to  arms  for  the  defense  of 
their  country.  The  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  though 
exempt  from  military  duty,  formed  themselves  into  a 
company  and  were  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Their  commander  was  the  intrepid  Col.  William 
R.  Lee,  under  whose  direction  they  were  disciplined  once 
a  fortnight  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  moment’s 
notice.”  t 

Among  Colonel  Lee’s  guests  in  1791,  at  his  beautiful 
mansion  on  the  titiining  held  hill,  was  the  Rev.  William 
Bentley  of  Salem,  who  gives  in  his  Diary  an  admirable 
description  of  Colonel  Lee  and  his  position  in  society. 
The  day.  Sept.  16,  had  been  appointed  for  the  review  in 
Marblehead,  and  Dr.  Bentley  went  with  a  young  French 
friend.  Col.  John  Tracy  of  Newburyport  and  Gen.  John 
Fiske  of  Salem,  kinsmen  of  Col.  Lee,  reviewed  the  troops. 
“  Col.  Lee,  whose  elegant  House  is  on  the  parade,  gave  us 
a  Collation  at  4  o’clock  in  a  very  polite  &  generous  man¬ 
ner.  ...  At  Sundown  I  was  introduced  into  the  family 
of  Col.  Lee  at  Tea.  He  has  eight  children  and  a  very 
obliging  wife.  This  gentleman  has  a  very  excellent  per¬ 
son  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Continental  Army 
and  particularly  by  our  illustrious  Commander  in  Chief. 
His  want  of  promotion  in  the  militia  depends  on  himself 
...  I  went  into  the  cupola  upon  the  elevated  seat  of 
Col.  Lee  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  he  has  from  that 

*Dearbom’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  p.  181. 
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convenient  place,  but  the  air  was  not  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  purpose.  I  could  see  enough  to  believe  the  repre¬ 
sentation  just  They  have  a  seven  foot  Telescope  in  fine 
order,  and  they  declare  that  they  can  see  the  people  pass 
to  church  in  the  streets  of  Salem  on  Sunday,  such  a  com¬ 
mand  have  they  of  the  Town.  I  observed  that  the  Bea¬ 
con  on  Baker's  Island  looks  directly  up  their  Harbour.”* 
Dr.  Bentley  later  says  that  “  Col.  Lee  presided  with  great 
success  ”  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  1802. 

Colonel  Lee  was  a  selectman  of  Marblehead  from  1791 
to  1797,  and  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1780, 
1785,  and  1792. 

As  did  many  of  his  name,  Colonel  Lee  believed  that  a 
full  stomach  was  a  preventive  of  evil,  and  accordingly, 
“  annually  on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year’s 
Day,  he  made  it  a  principle  to  purchase  large  quantities 
of  fresh  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  poultry,  which,  with 
flour,  butter,  sugar,  tea,  spices,  and  fuel,  were  distributed 
by  his  benevolent  and  excellent  wife  to  the  poor  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  town.  The  most  needy  and  deserving  being 
all  known,  they  were  informed  at  what  hour  to  come  and 
receive  their  several  presents,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  join  in  the  general  festivities  of  those  New  England 
holy  days.  But  at  all  times  of  the  year  his  doors  were 
ever  open  to  the  sick  and  the  needy,  and  such  were  his 
liberal  attentions  to  all  who  required  assistance  that  he 
was  honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow  townsmen  for  his 
humane,  charitable  and  ever  kind  attentions  to  the  wants 
and  troubles  of  his  townspeople.  Nor  was  his  lady  less 
appreciated  and  beloved  for  a  like  admirable  disposition 
and  the  same  exalted  Christian  virtues.  Many  a  mother 
and  father  and  many  a  child  experienced  their  munificent 
beneficence  when  sickness,  poverty,  and  the  rigors  of 
winter  brought  want,  affliction  and  sorrow  into  their 
homes.”t  « 

Colonel  Lee  invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  Georgia  lands  through  the  New  England 
Georgia  Land  Co.,  which  had  bought  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  State  of  Mississippi  from  several  grantees  of 

•Dr.  Bentley’s  Diary,  vol.  I,  p.  303. 
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the  State,  and  had  at  one  time  about  25,000  acres  of  this 
land,  which  was  regarded  as  a  good  investment.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  investors,  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  the 
next  session  of  its  Legislature,  declared  the  sale  fraudu¬ 
lent,  and  therefore  null  and  void,  and  ceded  the  whole 
tract  to  the  United  States  in  1802.  At  almost  the  same 
time  several  of  the  consignees  to  whom  his  cargoes  were 
consigned  abroad  failed,  and  Colonel  Lee  lost  his  cargoes, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  cruisers  of  France  captured 
several  of  his  vessels  during  that  period  when  the  rights 
of  neutrals  were  not  respected.  He  thus  lost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  few  months,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
tired  from  business,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  1802,  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  the 
District  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  which  oflBce  he  held  until 
his  death  over  twenty  years  later. 

Colonel  Lee  appears  frequently  hereafter  in  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley's  Diary,  as  mediating  in  1803  with  Judge  Sewall  in 
order  to  reduce  the  sentence  of  thirty  days’  imprisonment 
passed  on  Mr.  Carlton,  the  printer,  for  insinuating  that 
Col.  Timothy  Pickering  might  have  received  hush  money 
from  Liston,  the  English  minister,  etc.  In  1805  his 
house  was  on  fire,  and  in  1807  a  store  on  his  wharf  in 
Marblehead  burned,  causing  several  thousand  dollars 
damage  to  sails,  rigging,  etc.  On  July  10,  1807,  Colonel 
Lee  was  moderator  of  a  meeting  which  passed  several 
resolves  on  the  subject  of  the  British  aggressions.  In 
1808,  April  1,  Colonel  Lee  was  chairman  of  a  Republican 
caucus,  and  Dr.  Bentley  notes  that 'Hhe  utmost  republican 
displeasure  falls  upon  Col.  Pickering.  The  history  of  his 
military  character  is  exposed  in  his  cowardice  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,”  etc.  Colonel  Lee  fell  under  Dr.  Bentley’s  wrath 
for  venturing  to  disagree  with  him  in  1808  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  incumbent  for  the  surveyorship  of  the  port. 
But  a  short  time  later  Colonel  Lee,  Esquire  Dearborn*  and 
Dr.  Little  dined  with  Dr.  Bentley  to  meet  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the 
orator,  who  sustained  his  reputation  by  his  conversation. 

In  1806,Marblehead  was  much  exercised  over  the  alleged 
refusal  of  Capt.  Ben.  Ireson  of  Marblehead  to  rescue  a  ves- 

*6eo.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Lee. 
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sel  in  distress.  It  has  been  said  that  Ireson  was  not  to  blame, 
as  the  gale  rendered  rescue  impossible, that  he  told  the  crew 
to  lie  by,  went  below  to  sleep,  that  the  crew  disobeyed  him, 
left  the  wreck,  and  then  put  the  blame  on  their  skipper. 
However,  they  were  rescued  by  a  vessel  which  reached 
the  home  port  before  Ireson  did.  His  refusal  caused  a 
great  outburst  of  indignation,  and  he  was  tarred  and 
feathered  upon  his  arrival,  placed  in  a  dory,  and  carried 
by  a  mob  of  500  on  the  road  to  Beverly,  where  he  was 
to  be  left.  The  Salem  authorities  feared  a  general  riot 
should  they  enter  the  town,  and  asked  Col.  Lee  to  meet 
the  procession.  Col.  Lee  at  once  acquiesced  and  met  the 
procession  at  ten  o’clock  near  the  Salem  line.  He  asked 
the  leaders  to  halt  the  march  and  then  addressed  them,  asking 
them  to  return  to  Marblehead,  as  the  people  of  Salem  were 
very  desirous  that  the  quietude  of  that  town  should  not  be 
disturbed  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  remarking  that 
he  was  confident  they  were  such  true  sons  of  Marblehead 
that  they  would  not  persist  in  proceeding  further.  The 
mob  gave  three  cheers  and  at  once  returned  home.  Whittier 
has  caused  the  incident  to  be  remembered  by  his  poem. 

Colonel  Lee  died  October  26,  1824,  and  the  following 
obituary  appeared  in  the  Salem  newspapers  : — 

In  this  town,  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  William  R. 
Lee,  Esquire,  age  80,  Collector  for  this  District.  CoL 
Lee  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  but  removed  in  early  life 
to  Marblehead,  where  he  was  a  distinguished  merchant. 
In  the  commencemeut  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was 
appointed  a  major  in  Col.  Glover’s  regiment,  and  afterwards 
Lieut.  Colonel.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  brave  and  skillful 
ofiScer,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
Washington  and  the  other  worthies  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  to  the 
office  of  Collector  for  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
which  he  filled  with  great  dignity  and  fidelity  till  his  death, 
enjoying  the  universal  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
honored  him  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
the  patriotic  citizen  and  accomplished  gentleman.  His 
remains  are  to  be  entombed  at  Marblehead  this  evening.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  November,  1874,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  roads*  which 
in  a  measure  stopped  the  ruinous  competition,  but  the 
relations  between  the  two  roads  never  were  very  friendly. 

During  March,  1874,  Jeremiah  Prescott,  who  had  been 
superintendent  for  nearly  twenty  years,  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  directors  elected 
George  Batchelder,  one  of  the  conductora,  to  take  his 
place. 

On  Sunday,  June  21,  1874,  the  company  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  began  running  Sunday  passenger 
trains,  there  being  two  each  way  between  Boston  and 
Salem.  It  was  announced  that  “passes,  season  tickets, 
family  and  package  tickets  would  not  be  received  on 
these  trains  ”.  Next  year  a  Sunday  train  was  run  as  far 
east  as  Portsmouth,  and  slowly  the  custom  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  road.  Previous  to  this  time  the  only  way 
to  reach  Salem  on  Sunday  was  by  an  old-fashioned  stage 
coach  which  left  Brattle  street  in  Boston  at  9  A.  M.  and 
the  Essex  House  in  Salem  at  3  P.  M.  To  Lynn,  com¬ 
munication  was  more  easily  had  by  means  of  the  Lynn 
and  Boston  Horse  Railroad  Company. 

When  the  panic  of  1873  burst  upon  the  country  it 
found  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  a  very  precarious  financial 
situation.  The  reckless  expenditures  previously  men¬ 
tioned  had  increased  the  company's  funded  debt  from 

*41st  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 
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$4,762,561.00,  in  1871,  to  $9,819,992.00  in  1873,*  the 
capitalization  during  the  same  time  having  only  increased 
from  $4,262,000  to  $4,997,000.  The  interest  charges  of 
course  were  an  enormous  drain.  After  the  worst  effects 
of  the  panic  had  blown  over  it  was  clearly  seen  that  a 
long  period  of  commercial  depression  would  follow,  as 
in  fact  it  did.  Passenger  and  freight  traffic  fell  off 
alarmingly.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
were  at  their  wits  end  to  know  what  to  do,  and  matters 
were  rapidly  becoming  worse.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  locally  famous  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  by  “  doubling  up  the  trains.”!  That  is,  to  make 
one  train  do  the  work  of  two,  some  of  the  Portland  ex¬ 
presses  making  all  the  local  stops,  etc.  After  about  three 
weeks  of  hopeless  delays  and  confusion,  the  plan  had  to 
be  given  up. 

The  company’s  credit  was  not  improved  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  late  in  1873  of  a  pamphlet  called  “  The  Eastern 
Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  its  blunders,  mismanagement 
and  corruption,”  by  Charles  W.  Felt  of  Salem,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  the  road’s  assistant  superintendent 
under  Mr.  Prescott.  The  pamphlet  was  partly  a  defence 
of  conductor  John  S.  Nowland  in  theRevei'e  accident  and 
partly  a  bitter  but  unfortunately  true  arraignment  of  the 
management,  both  financial  and  practical,  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad.  It  was  mailed  to  all  the  stockholders,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  circulation  besides,  created  a  great  sensation. 

President  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  resigned  early  in  1874, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  John  Wooidredge,  a  native  of 
Marblehead,  but  who  had  long  been  a  successful  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Lynn.  He  had  not  the  slightest  railroad 
experience,  but  refused  to  accept  the  presidency  unless 
he  were  paid  $20,000.00  per  annum,!  instead  of  $8,000.00 
which  Mr.  Lothrop  had  received.  Most  of  Mr.  Wool- 
dredge’s  time  was  devoted  to  negotiating  (or  trying  to) 
further  loans,  in  the  endeavor  to  tide  the  road  over  its 
almost  desperate  financial  situation.  Richardson,  Hill  & 
Co.  of  Boston  took  $2,000,000.00  of  the  sinking  fund 
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notes  at  85,*  and  this  and  other  loans  raised  the  floating 
indebtedness  in  1875  to  #14,859,648.00,  the  interest  on 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  $956,230.00  annually,  t 
The  earriings  of  the  road  not  coming  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  the  General  Manager  had  led  them  to  enter¬ 
tain,  individual  directors  of  the  road  in  June,  1875,  began 
to  institute  inquiries  into  the  details  of  the  management. 
A  growing  feeling  of  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  arose,  and 
led  finally  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  affairs  of  the  road,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion 
of  any  reforms  that  might  seem  desirable.  In  the  course 
of  their  inquiries,  the  committee  soon  found  a  general 
looseness  and  unsoundness  so  apparent  in  the  affairs  and 
management  of  the  comi)any,  that  they  became  convinced 
that  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  road’s  financial 
condition  was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  The  inves¬ 
tigating  committee  submitted  a  partial  report  to  the  board 
of  directors,  dated  Sept.  22,  1875,  and  showed  indisputa¬ 
bly  the  highly  precarious  condition  of  the  road,  and 
predicted  that  the  net  income  of  the  year  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  annual  rents  and  interest  by  the  sum 
of  about  $400,000.-)-  The  directors  at  first  hoped  that  by 
a  thorough  reform  of  the  management  and  by  strict 
economy,  the  road  might  in  another  year  be  put  in  such 
condition  as  would  satisfy  its  creditors  of  its  prospective 
ability  to  meet  its  obligations,  a  hope  which  subsequent 
investigation  failed  to  support.  The  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigating  committee  early  reached  the 
public  ear,  and  the  press  soon  teemed  with  criticisms  and 
letters  from  indignant  minority  stockholders.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  rumors  of  defalcations  and  over-issues  of 
bonds  utterly  annihilated  the  credit  of  the  company. 
Claims  fast  maturing  under  a  temporary  loan  of  more 
than  $1,700,000. OOf  had  to  be  met,  and  the  debts  incurred 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  road  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  they  amounted  to  more  than  $350,- 
000.00,1  and  the  holders  of  these  demands,  mostly  for 
small  sums,  became  clamorous  for  payment.  With  no 
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source  of  relief  save  the  earnings  of  the  road  from  day 
to  day,  the  prospect  was  truly  appalling.  During  this 
period  the  stock  dropped  from  66,  its  highest  point  in 
1876,  to  8  3-8;  it  reached  3  1-2  in  1876,  and  touched 
2  1-2  (its  lowest  point)  in  1877.  The  bonds  were  at  their 
lowest,  at  46,  in  1876. 

President  Wooldredge  became  ill,  resulting  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  on  Oct.  28,  1876.  On  the  same  day  Samuel  C. 
Lawrence  of  Medford,  Mass.,  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  furnish  money  from  his  private 
fortune  to  meet  the  railroad’s  pay  rolls,  as  matters  had 
reached  such  a  point  that  many  of  the  employes  had  not 
received  any  pay  for  three  months.  Efforts  were  redou¬ 
bled  to  secure  a  promise  of  renewal  from  the  holders  of 
the  notes  constituting  the  temporary  loan.  They  were 
frankly  informed  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  company 
and  of  its  present  inability  to  meet  its  obligations.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  character  of  the  emergency,  these  creditors 
very  wisely  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  renew  the 
notes  from  time  to  time,  for  a  period  not  less  in  all  than 
one  year.  The  feara  entertained  by  the  numerous  holders 
of  small  demands  against  the  company  were  in  time  al¬ 
layed,  with  the  assurances  that  measures  were  in  progress 
to  save  the  affairs  of  the  road  from  bankruptcy,and  that  all 
debts  necessarily  incurred  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
road  would  be  paid  as  rapidly  as  the  current  receipts 
would  permit.  This  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  purchasing  all  necessary 
supplies. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  now  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lawrence  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  road  in 
all  its  departments.  The  President’s  salary  was  reduced 
from  f20, 000.00  to  f6,000.00,  and  the  Superintendent’s 
from  $6,000.00  to  $3,600.00.  The  office  of  General 
Manager  was  abolished  entirely,  effecting  a  saving  of 
$10,000.00.  In  fact,  the  total  monthly  pay  roll  was 
reduced  from  $98,690.00  in  December,  1874,  to  $76,468.00 
in  December,  1876.*  By  mutual  agreement,  the  rent  of 
the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  was  reduced 
from  ten  to  six  per  cent  annually. 
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In  the  meantime  some  of  the  minority  stockholders 
petitioned  the  President  and  Directors,  in  December,  1876, 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  go  over 
the  whole  situation.  As  the  regular  annual  meeting  was 
to  be  held  on  Feb.  7,  1876,  the  directors  deemed  it  inex¬ 
pedient  to  call  a  special  meeting.  The  matter  was  there¬ 
upon  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  long  investigation  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  and 
its  management  by  the  railroad  committee.  The  report 
and  evidence  fill  a  volume  of  543  pages  (Senate  docu¬ 
ment,  No.  169,  session  1876),  but  the  situation  can  be 
summed  up  by  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report.  .  .  .  “  The  petition  seemed  also  to  open 
the  whole  subject  of  the  management  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company^by  its  officers  and  the  committee.  .  .  . 
The  management  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  especially  prior 
to  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wooldredge,  seems  to  have  been 
exceedingly  loose  and  was  distinguished  by  a  recklessness 
in  expenditure  aud  a  lack  of  system  in  accounts  which 
call  for  severe  censure.  Large  sums  of  money  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  purchases  of  the  stock  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  apparently  without  the  knowledge  and  certainly 
with  no  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  .  .  .  who  pur- 
I)Osely  kept  the  knowledge  of  the  transaction  from  other 
members  of  the  board.  .  .  .  This  purchase  of  stock,  al¬ 
though  made  before  the  law  prohibiting  such  purchases 
took  effect,  was  of  very  doubtful  legality,  and  whether 
legally  made  or  not,  the  manner  of  making  it  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned.  ...  In  this  connection  the 
committee  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  those  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
who  failed  to  inform  themselves  in  relation  to  many  of 
the  largest  transactions  of  the  road.  Having  accepted  a 
public  trust  at  the  hands  of  the  stockholders,  it  is  no 
excuse  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  their  board  in 
extenuation  of  their  official  shortcomings,  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  public  are  justified  in  holding  to  as  strict  an 
account  the  directors  who  passively  allowed  improper  and 
extravagant  purchases  and  contmcts  to  be  made,  as  those 
who  were  actively  engaged  therein.  The  practice  of 
members  of  the  finance  committees  in  signing  notes, 
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drafts  and  obligations  without  inquiring  to  what  purpose 
the  funds  were  to  be  applied,  shows  an  entire  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  their  position.  .  .  .  The 
purchase  of  the  depot  lands  at  Lynn  at  a  price  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  true  value  ;  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  depot  constructed  thereon  at  a  cost  of  -f55,000,  on 
the  simple  order  of  the  president,  and  the  payment  of 
$100,000  for  release  of  the  contract  to  stop  trains  at  the 
said  depot ;  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  without 
vote  of  the  board,  on  the  simple  receipt  of  individuals, 
with  no  vouchers  to  show  how  the  money  was  expended  ; 
and  the  purchase  at  an  exorbitant  price  of  the  Bar  Harbor 
property  ,  .  .  are  examples  of  a  looseness  of  management 
and  an  extravagance  of  expenditure  from  which,  sooner 
or  later,  financial  disaster  must  necessarily  have  ensued.” 

George  Russell  of  Salem,  so  long  the  general  ticket 
agent  of  the  road,  when  examined  by  the  committee,  said 
that  the  road’s  system  of  issuing  tickets  was  such  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  check  on  the  ticket  sellers.  He 
further  estimated  that  the  number  of  free  passes  iu  use 
cost  the  company  $500  a  day.  The  superintendent,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sign  a  large  number  of  the  passes,  was 
obliged  to  have  an  extra  clerk  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
such  was  their  number.  Many  of  the  various  directors 
gave  contradictory  orders  as  to  the  practical  management 
of  the  road,  generally  in  total  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
with  resultant  confusion,  and  the  superintendent  was  at 
his  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  satisfy  them  all.  One  con¬ 
ductor,  being  an  intimate  friend  of  a  director  and  heavy 
stockholder,  did  what  he  pleased,  regardless  of  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disclosures,  however,  it  was  felt 
that  if  the  Eastern  Railroad  became  bankrupt  it  would 
be  a  great  blow  to  northeastern  New  England,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  “  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Company  ”  was  recommended  by  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  and  passed  by  the  Legislature  April  28,  1876, 
Briefly  stated,  the  effect  of  this  act  was  to  place  the  road 
in  the  hands  of  the  bondholders,  the  largest  being  Messrs. 
Baring  Bros,  of  London,  who  were  to  elect  a  board  of 
trustees  to  represent  them.  The  bonds  were  ail  funded 
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into  “  certificates  of  indebtedness  ”,  the  interest  being 
reduced  from  six  and  seven  per  cent  to  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  three  years,  four  and  one-half  for  three  years, 
to  become  six  per  cent  in  September,  1882,  and  to  mature 
in  1906.  Willard  Peele  Phillips  of  Salem,  William  B. 
Bacon  and  William  C.  Rogers  of  Boston,  constituted  the 
first  board  of  trustees.  As  long  as  there  was  no  default 
in  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  certificate 
of  indebtedness  the  management  of  the  road  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  elected  as  usual  by  the 
stockholders.  After  the  floating  debt  should  have  been 
reduced  to  #10,000,000.00,  the  stockholders  were  to  re¬ 
sume  the  absolute  control  of  their  property. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  his  tor}'  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  presents  few  marked  peculiarities.  It  was  run 
with  as  strict  economy  as  possible,  but  the  mistake  of  a 
previous  management  in  letting  the  tracks  and  rolling 
stock  run  down  was  not  repeated.  Gen.  S.  C.  Lawrence 
resigned  as  president  in  1876,  although  retaining  his  place 
on  the  board  of  directors,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred 
P.  Rockwell  of  Boston,  while  Nathaniel  G.  Chapin  of 
Brookline  became  treasurer  in  the  place  of  John  B.  Par¬ 
ker,  resigned. 

During  the  summer  of  1876,  in  order  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  “  Narrow  Gauge  ”  Road,  which  carried 
passengers  from  Lynn  to  Boston  for  ten  cents,  the  com¬ 
pany  put  on  “cheap  trains”,  leaving  Swampscott  for 
Boston  six  times  daily  on  week  days  and  five  times  on 
Sunday.  The  fares  were ;  from  Swampscott  to  Boston, 
15  cents ;  East  Lynn,  Lynn,  or  West  Lynn  to  Boston,  10 
cents ;  and  Revere  to  Boston  (or  to  Lynn),  5  cents.  A 
flag  station  was  built  at  Oak  Island.  No  tickets  were 
used  on  these  trains,  cash  fares  only  being  taken,  and  the 
conductors  in  charge  were  furnished,  much  to  their  dis¬ 
gust,  with  bell  punches,  such  as  were  used  on  the  street 
cars.  One  conductor,  Calvin  Ayer,  left  the  road  rather 
than  use  the  bell  punches.  The  cheap  trains  were  not 
successful,  however,  and  only  ran  one  year.  During  the 
summer  of  1882  trains  were  run  at  the  same  reduced  rates 
from  Lynn  to  East  Boston,  an  extra  cent  being  charged 
for  the  ferriage  across  the  harbor  to  the  city  proper. 
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About  the  same  time  the  Eastern  Railroad,  to  compete 
with  the  “  Narrow  Gauge  ”,  built  a  branch  line  leaving 
the  main  road  at  Oak  Island  (just  below  Revere)  and 
running  round  by  Revere  Beach  and  Point  of  Pines  and 
joining  the  main  line  at  Saugus  River  Junction.  It  was 
first  used  July  2,  1881,  and  many  of  the  main  line  trains 
were  run  that  way,  and  also  hourly  trains  on  Sundays  be¬ 
tween  Lynn  and  Boston.  This  line  has  been  abandoned 
and  the  tracks  taken  up  for  some  years,  although  traces 
of  it  can  still  be  clearly  seen.  During  the  summer  of 
1881  the  employees  were  put  in  uniform  for  the  first 
time. 

The  road  was  never  much  troubled  with  labor  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  first  of  the  present  railroad  labor  unions  was 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  organized  May 
8,  1863,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  A  New  England  division 
was  formed  during  the  following  December  at  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  by  the  engineers  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  engineers  of  the  various  roads  entering 
Boston  united  to  form  Boston  Division,  No.  61,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1865.  The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  was  first 
organized  at  Mendota,  Ill.,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and 
until  1878  was  known  as  the  Conductors’  Brotherhood. 
Not  until  1884  did  this  Order  spread  to  New  England, 
when  Boston  Division,  No.  122,  was  organized  on  July  20 
of  that  year.  At  first  (in  New  England)  the  brother¬ 
hoods  were  purely  social  and  charitable  organizations,  but 
during  the  hard  times  following  the  panic  of  1873  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  some  of  the  roads  for  higher  pay.  During  the 
course  of  1877  there  were  serious  strikes  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads.  On  Feb.  12,  1877, 
after  a  long  period  of  ill  feeling  following  a  reduction  in 
pay,  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  struck  for  higher  wages ;  their  engineers  were 
then  receiving  $3.15,  and  asked  for  $3.50  daily.  The 
other  New  England  roads  were  not  affected,  although  it 
was  feared  they  would  be.  The  Massachusetts  Railroad 
Commission,  then  headed  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  took 
a  determined  stand,  and  the  strike  proved  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  Most  of  the  engineers  lost  their  positions,  and  many 
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of  them  were  hired  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  started 
over  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  firemen  at  $1.80 
per  day. 

Superintendent  George  Bachelder  resigned  in  1877, 
and  John  Hornby  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  He  was 
not  a  great  success,  and  in  November,  1879,  the  directors 
elected  one  of  the  conductors,  Daniel  W.  Sanborn,  as 
superintendent.  His  brother,  John  W.  Sanborn,  had  been 
previously  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Conway  di¬ 
vision,  a  place  he  filled  for  a  great  many  years.  Lucius 
Tuttle  was,  in  the  same  year,  made  general  passenger  and 
ticket  agent,  and  in  1883  Payson  Tucker  became  general 
manager.  The  president’s  oflSce  was  filled  in  1880  by 
Elijah  B.  Phillips  of  Boston,  Mr.  Rockwell  having  re¬ 
signed,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  George  E.  B. 
Jackson  of  Portland,  and  was  followed  in  1883  by  Arthur 
Sewall  of  Bath,  Me. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  1882,  the  Salem 
station  caught  fire  from  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  fusees 
stored  in  the  west  baggage  room.  The  flames  spread 
rapidly,  and  before  long  the  whole  structure  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  leaving,  however,  the  granite  walls  and  towers 
intact.  A  wooden  building  resembling  somewhat  the 
old  one  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  around  the  ruined  shell, 
and  is  still  used  as  the  depot,  and  likely  to  be  until  a 
satisfactory  plan  to  change  the  grade  and  tunnel  is  agreed 
upon. 

Since  the  reorganization  the  company’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion  had  steadily  improved.  The  stock,  which  had  been 
quoted  at  2  1-2  in  1877,  had  risen  to  51  3-4  in  1883. 
During  this  year  the  principal  bond  and  stockholders 
thought  their  investments  would  have  added  security  and 
value  by  a  consolidation  of  the  Eastern  (which  carried 
with  it  the  Maine  Central)  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroads.  Accordingly  the  firat  step,  a  lease  of  the 
Eastern  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  was  agreed  upon  by  a 
committee  of  directors  of  both  roads.  Logically  the 
Eastern  should  have  absorbed  the  Boston  and  Maine,  but 
the  latter  was  then  much  stronger  financially.  The  lease 
was  to  have  taken  effect  in  October,  1883,  but  the  whole 
project  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  minority  stockholders 
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of  the  Eastern.  Their  representative,  Jonas  H.  French, 
one  of  the  directoi-s  of  the  Eastern,  in  a  speech  delivered 
July  24,  1883,  before  the  railroad  committee  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  denounced  the  proposed  lease, 
because,  as  he  said,  .  .  .  the  Eastern  Railroad  is  called 
upon  to  give  up  everything  it  possesses  ...  it  is  purely 
a  stock  jobbing  operation  and  nothing  else.”  The  matter 
was  carried  before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court, 
which  deemed  the  proposed  lease  invalid  owing  to  a  tech¬ 
nicality. 

The  next  year  a  new  lease  running  for  fifty-four  years 
and  conforming  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  directors  and  approved  by  the  stockholders 
of  both  roads,  and  on  December  2d  the  property  was 
handed  over  to  the  lessee,  and  the  Eastern  Railroad,  after 
an  existence  of  over  forty-six  years,  ceased  to  be  operated 
as  an  independent  road,  although  until  1910  it  was  run  as 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  with  a 
separate  organization  and  its  own  superintendent,  staff 
and  rules. 

The  last  order  issued  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
was  as  follows ; 

Eastern  Railroad  Company.  Boston,  Dec.  2,  1884. 
Special  Notice.  The  Eastern  Railroad,  its  branches  and 
leased  roads,  having  been  leiised  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  and  the  property  having  been  delivered  to  the 
lessee,  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Company  will  hereafter  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Arthur  Sewall, 

President  Eastern  Railroad. 

Patson  Tucker, 

General  Manager  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  then  consisted  of  116  loco 
motives,  224  passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars  and  2097 
freight  cars.  Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Boston 
and  Maine  was  to  assume  all  the  liabilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Eastern.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided  pro 
rata  between  the  two  roads.  No  dividends  were  guaran¬ 
teed  on  the  Eastern  stock.  While  the  lease  was  ratified 
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twelve  to  one  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  stockholders,  it 
it  was  only  accepted  by  a  five  to  one  vote  of  the  Eastern 
stockholders.  One  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  merger 
shown  by  many  of  the  Eastern  stockholders  was  that  in 
those  days  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  a  small,  unimpor¬ 
tant  road,  and  its  management  was  not  distinguished  for 
liberality. 

When  the  consolidation  was  first  talked  of  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  the  Eastern  would  take  the  lead.  The 
traditions  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  had  always  been  es¬ 
sentially  rustic.  Men  now  living,  well  remember  how, 
when  they  were  small  boys,  all  the  trains  out  of  the  old 
Haymarket  Square  station  in  Boston  (situated  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Relief  Hosintal),  were  hauled  by  horses 
until  they  reached  Causeway  street.  On  the  other  railroads 
running  out  of  Boston  it  was  the  custom  to  get  rid  of 
antiquated  passenger  cars  by  selling  them  off  “  to  go 
South  ”.  But  the  Boston  and  Maine  clung  tenaciously  to 
its  ancient  rolling  stock,  and  its  ramshackle  trains  had 
become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  long  after  the  southern 
railroads  had  ceased  to  furnish  a  market  for  second-hand 
material. 

After  1885  the  Eastern  Railroad  led  the  peaceful  exist¬ 
ence  that  most  leased  railroads  do.  Dividends  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  annually  were  resumed  in  1887. 

It  had  always  been  the  intention  of  those  at  the  head 
of  both  roads  that  they  eventually  should  be  unified,  the 
lease  being  considered  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  that 
effect.  Accordingly  in  1888  the  required  legislation  was 
secured  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
and  on  May  9,  1890,  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
passed  out  of  existence  as  a  corporate  body.  The  stock 
was  taken  over  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of  Eastern  for 
83.28  per  cent  of  Boston  and  Maine  stock,  and  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Great  Falls  and  Conway  road  was  taken  over  on 
the  same  terms.  The  present  preferred  stock  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  is  the  old  Eastern  Railroad  stock  con¬ 
verted. 

A  few  words  on  best  known  officials  and  employees  of 
the  company  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Gen.  Samuel  C.  Lawrence  of  Medford,  who,  more  than 
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anyone  else,  kept  the  road  out  of  bankruptcy  in  the  late 
TO’s,  after  having  been  for  years  at  the  head  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  died  in  1913  at  Medford. 
His  family  are  still  the  largest  holders  of  stock  in  the  road. 

Lucius  Tuttle,  after  being  many  years  general  passen¬ 
ger  agent  of  the  Eastern,  occupied  prominent  positions 
with  other  roads,  and  eventually  became  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  in  1893,  a  place  which  he  filled  until 
1911.  He  died  in  1914. 

Payson  Tucker,  the  general  manager,  became  general 
manager  of  the  Maine  Central. 

Daniel  W.  Sanborn,  so  long  the  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  and  until  1906  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
entire  Boston  and  Maine  system,  still  lives,  hale  and 
hearty,  at  his  home  in  Somerville.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  old  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  on 
May  9,  1869,  first  doing  station  work,  and  received  there¬ 
for  $1.12  1-2  per  day.  Three  years  later  he  became  pas¬ 
senger  brakeman,  and  in  1864  passenger  conductor.  He 
filled  this  position  until  October,  1879,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent. 

Winslow  T.  Perkins  entered  the  service  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  as  station  agent  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1874.  From 
there  he  was  transferred  to  Portsmouth, where  he  remained 
until  made  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  in  1890.  He  retired  in  1910,  and  now 
lives  in  Malden. 

Frank  Barker,  a  well-known  conductor  of  former  days 
on  the  St.  John  express,  was  train  master  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  twenty  years  and 
now  is  crew  dispatcher  of  the  consolidated  Portland 
Division. 

John  T.  Pousland  is  the  oldest  Eastern  Railroad  con¬ 
ductor  still  running  trains.  He  became  an  employee  in 
1865,  and  has  been  conductor  since  1875. 

Among  other  conductors  still  in  daily  service  or  on  the 
retired  list  are  :  Messrs.  Thomas  T.  Lyon,  Webb  Sanborn, 
John  H.  MacDonald,  William  F.  Boynton,  Arthur  Pick¬ 
ering,  George  A.  Silsbee,  George  H.  Kennard,  J.  C.  Harris, 
Charles  W.  Kennard  (retired),  George  F.  Kennard 
(retired),  and  Benjamin  F.  Keyes  (retired). 
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To  the  travelling  public  of  a  generation  ago  the  faces 
of  conductors  Elbridge  A.  Towle,  Jacob  Johnson,  Edwin 
Leighton,  Nathan  J.  Dame,  George  West,  Charles  E. 
Dyer,  David  Nason,  Gilbert  B,  Emerson,  John  Harris, 
Caleb  T.  Woodbury,  Jacob  Mudgett  Charles  J.  Willard, 
Albert  Larrabee,  and  Emmons  Garland  were  familiar  sights. 
All  are  now  dead.  Messrs.  Towle  and  Johnson  ran  to 
Portland  and  Newburyport  respectively,  and  both  died 
practically  “  in  harness  ”  after  over  fifty  years  of  service. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Leighton  on  the  Gloucester 
branch.  Messrs.  Nason  and  Dame  put  in  many  years  on 
the  Lawrence  branch,  and  so  the  entire  list  might  be  gone 
through. 

Of  the  Eastern  Railroad  rolling  stock  but  little  now 
remains.  The  only  locomotive  in  service  is  the  old  “  Bell 
Rock”,  No.  32,  afterwards  Boston  and  Maine,  No.  132, 
and  later  renumbered  632.  It  is  still  in  use  as  a  station¬ 
ary  engine  to  heat  passenger  cars  in  the  Salem  yard  and 
occasionally  makes  spare  trips  on  the  road.  A  few  of 
the  old  passenger  cars  are  left,  recognizable  by  their  pe¬ 
culiar  shape  and  build.  A  curious  fact  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  At  the  time  the  Eastern  was  taken  over  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine  the  locomotives  of  the  former  road 
no  longer  bore  names.  The  Boston  and  Maine,  however, 
had  always  kept  up  the  practice,  and  upon  the  consolida¬ 
tion  proceeded  to  rename  the  Eastern  locomotives,  later 
adding  many  names  of  their  own. 

Presidents  and  Superintendents  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Company. 

Presidents  Superintendents. 

George  Peabody,  1836-1842  Stephen  A.  Chase,  1838-1842 

David  A.  Neal,  1842-1851  John  Kinsman,  1842-1855 

Albert  Thorndike,  1851-1855  Jeremiah  Prescott,  1855-1874 

.John  Howe,  1855-18.58  George  Bachelder,  1874-1877 

George  M.  Browne,  1858-1872  John  Hornby,  1877-1879 

Thornton  K.Lothrop,  1872-1874  Daniel  W.  Sanborn,  1879-1884 

John  Wooldredge,  1874-1875 

Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  1875-1876 

Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  1876-1879 

Elijah  B.  Phillips,  1879-1883 

Geo.  E.  B.  Jackson,  1883-1884 

Arthur  Sewall,  1884-1886 

Walter  Hunnewell,  1886-1887 

Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  1887-1890 
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Fluctuations  and  Dividends  of  Eastern  Railroad  Stock 
(par  $100),  FROM  ITS  Inception  in  1837  to  the 
Company’s  Amalgamation  with  the 


Year 

Boston  and  Maine 

Higbest 

IN  1890. 

Lowest 

Dividends 
(whole  year) 

1837  (new) 

90i 

80 

0 

1838 

86 

794 

0 

1839 

98 

86 

44 

1840 

1064 

924 

2 

1841 

1034 

99 

6 

1842 

101 

874 

6 

1843 

108 

854 

6 

1844 

116 

1044 

7 

1845 

116 

1024 

8 

1846 

109 

103 

8 

1847 

1134 

103 

8 

1848 

1054 

99 

8 

1849 

105 

984 

8 

1850 

1044 

934 

8 

1851 

1034 

91 

8 

1852 

1034 

944 

1853 

984 

90 

6 

1854 

904 

43 

7 

1855 

58 

46 

0 

1856 

484 

884 

0 

1857 

49 

36 

0 

1858 

514 

414 

0 

1859 

60 

444 

0 

1860 

89 

54 

0 

1861 

74 

534 

4 

1862 

96 

544 

0 

1863 

115 

93 

6 

1864 

113 

95 

6 

1865 

1044 

87 

6 

1866 

1124 

98 

8 

1867 

113 

106J 

8 

1868 

123j 

1075 

8 

1869 

1194 

113 

8 

1870 

128 

1134 

8 

1871 

126 

102 

8 

1872 

1114 

104 

0 

1873 

109 

83 

6 

1874 

85 

51 

0 

1875 

654 

8| 

0 

1876 

15 

34 

0 

1877 

54 

24 

0 

1878 

17 

44 

0 

1879 

29 

10 

0 

1880 

414 

24 

0 

1881 

55 

31 

0 

1882 

494 

30 

0 

1883 

514 

31 

0 

1884 

514 

294 

0 

1885 

704 

43 

0 

1886 

1294 

684 

0 

1887 

1424 

99 

6 

1888 

126 

754 

6 

1889 

132 

79 

6 

1890 

173 

126 

8* 

•For  6  monthB  only. 
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Eabninos,  Operating  Expenses  and  Net  Earnings  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company,  1838-1884. 


Year 

Miles 

Operated 

Earn 

Passengers 

INGS 

Freifcht 

Gross 

Earnings 

Operating 

Expenses 

Net 

Elarnings 

1838 

•1839 

28i 

4  159,906 

1  7,375 

8  168,610 

$  80,410 

$  88,200 

1840 

57i 

7,325 

193,342 

95,933 

97,409 

1841 

H 

12,256 

rorngMiii 

154,958 

144,491 

1842 

<4 

269,168 

150,129 

1843 

«< 

240,558 

21,311 

274,641 

■  I| 

170,001 

1844 

•« 

293,762 

33,194 

343,899 

■m  Si 

234,580 

1845 

<( 

297,440 

39,933 

356,255 

116,840 

239,415 

1846 

■ilUXilSIl 

42,271 

369,164 

132,556 

236,608 

1847 

71 

343,372 

50,455 

413,927 

135,083 

278,843 

1848 

75 

360,888 

55,258 

452,444 

164,815 

287,628 

1849 

t( 

517,929 

209,686 

1850 

(( 

67,573 

221,660 

817,415 

1851 

44 

372,167 

195,398 

306,655 

1852 

374,797 

69,974 

488,973 

247,955 

241,017 

1853 

44 

309,935 

310,875 

1854 

82 

BlnicItTi] 

105,444 

383,844 

346,425 

1855 

462,924 

■  If 

mS. 

341,283 

305,997 

1856 

91^ 

527,633 

717,868 

395,926 

321,942 

1857 

(4 

495,221 

If  'll! 

653,841 

370,332 

283,508 

1858 

44 

616,783 

332,267 

284,516 

1859 

44 

612,557 

325,805 

1860 

44 

534,194 

719,234 

352.151 

367,083 

1861 

95 

431,161 

^■iTiiiri 

565,939 

319,537 

246,401 

1862 

44 

635,628 

315,572 

320,058 

1863 

44 

421,962 

408,276 

1864 

44 

Hrif 

^■TTTFlt 

1,063,741 

579,765 

483,975 

1865 

115 

1  iSs 

257,186 

1,277,075 

761,557 

515,517 

1866 

44 

Vliiii!!  1 

346,936 

1,422,167 

944,452 

477,714 

1867 

44 

957,833 

348,844 

1,447,046 

901,416 

545,630 

1868 

978,405 

397,651 

1,452,212 

868,505 

583,708 

1869 

44 

1,117,670 

423,880 

1,675,238 

730,868 

1870 

44 

1,462,770 

819,496 

643,273 

1871 

216 

489,854 

1,871,637 

1,236,328 

635,308 

1872 

223^ 

539,484 

1,973,622 

674,201 

1873 

257i 

lES  us 

2,229,839 

1,686,691 

643,141 

1874 

280i 

2,987,299 

1,998,981 

1875 

282 

IbM  Si 

2,827,299 

757,419 

1876 

44 

2,470,971 

1,787,37< 

683,594 

1877 

44 

2,508,10’' 

799,317 

1878 

44 

911,995 

2,452,936 

1879 

44 

2,485, 97’' 

994,785 

1880 

■itigri? 

2,905,059 

1,084,927 

1881 

283i 

1,124,600 

1882 

KKvIKfllr 

2,292,96’ 

1,110,109 

1883 

285 

■IemISS 

1,273,675 

1884 

_ 

*16  months. 
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LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  EASTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
DURING  THE  70’8. 


Built  in 


No.  1,  Maverick, .  1865 

No.  2,  Nabant, . 1860 

No.  3,  Ossipee. 

No.  4,  Ipswich . . 1860 

No.  5,  Marblehead  II . 1841 

No.  6,  Cape  Ann . 1860 

No.  7,  Gov.  Endicott . 1858 

No.  8,  Othello . 1845 

No.  9,  Portsmouth . 1846 

No.  10,  Boston . 1844 

No.  11,  Rye  Beach . 1863 

No.  12,  Lawrence. 

No.  13,  Union  II . 1870 

No.  14,  Magnolia . 1847 

No.  15,  Ironsides . 1848 

No.  16,  Binney . 1849 

No.  17,  Bryant . 1849 

No.  18,  Agawam . 1856 

No.  19,  Salem . 1854 

No.  20,  Hampton . 1862 

No.  21,  Swampscott . 1862 

No.  22,  Express  II . 1874 

No.  23,  Col.  Adams . 1854 

No.  24,  Beverly..... . 1854 

No.  25,  Newburyport . 1854 

No.  26,  Naumkeag . 1854 

No.  27,  Chelsea . , . . .  1854 

No.  28,  City  of  Lynn . 1855 

No.  29,  Tiger . 1854 

No.  30,  Rockport . 1868 

No.  31,  Salisbury . 1864 

No.  32,  Rockingham . 1864 


Built  in 

No.  33,  Essex  II . 1865 

No,  34,  Merrimack  II . 1865 

No.  35,  Albert  Thorndike. 

No.  36,  John  Howe . 1866 

No.  37,  D.  A.  Neal . 1866 

No.  38,  Geo.  Peabody . 1866 

No.  39,  Excelsior . 1867 

No.  40,  Conqueror . 1867 

No.  41,  Great  Falls . 1867 

No.  42,  Danvers  II . 1867 

No.  43,  City  of  Portland....  1868 

No.  44,  King  Lear . 1869 

No.  45,  Coriolanus . 1869 

No.  46,  Hamlet . 1869 

No.  47,  Macbeth . 1870 

No.  48,  Kearsarge . 1870 

No.  49,  Tempest . 1871 

No.  50,  Katahdin . 1871 

No.  51,  Everett . 1871 

No.  62,  Bangor . 1871 

No.  53,  New  Hampshire _ 1871 

No.  54,  Carroll . 1856 

No.  65,  Conway . 1875 

No.  56,  St.  Lawrence . 1846 

No.  57,‘Chocoroa . 1871 

No.  58,  Massachusetts . 1871 

No.  59,  Atlantic . 1871 

No.  60,  America . 1871 

No.  61,  Champion . 1871 

No.  62,  Suffolk  II . 1871 


No._75,  John  Thompson....  1872 


No.  32,  “  Rockingham  ”,  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Bell 
Rock”;  No.  55,  “Conway”,  as  “Devereaux”;  No.  67,  “Choco- 
rua”,  as  “North  Wind”.  After  No.  62,  “Suffolk”,  appeared, 
the  naming  of  engines  went  out  of  practice,  the  only  exception 
being  No.  75,  “  John  Thompson  ”,  named  for  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  for  many  years.  All  the 
foregoing  locomotives  were  more  or  less  ornamented.  The  bells 
and  whistles  were  polished  to  a  high  silver  brightness,  and  bright 
shining  brass  bands  encircled  the  boilers.  The  tenders  and  cabs 
were  ornamented  with  fancy  scroll  designs,  and  the  oil  cups  and 
other  parts  of  the  running  machinery  were  polished  to  the  brightest 
brass  or  steel.  About  1880  ornamentation  of  locomotives  ceased, 
and  since  then  machines  have  appeared  without  color  and  without 
names.  The  Eastern,  from  reasons  of  strict  economy,  was  among 
the  first  of  the  New  England  roads  to  give  up  the  old  practice. 
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Among  the  best  known  of  the  old-time  engineers  were:  William 
Calder,  Sylvester  G.  Caiiney,  Reuben  Jones,  George  Judkins,  Asahel 
Brown,  Abraham  Marston,  George  Dority  and  Frank  Norwood. 
The  latter  is  still  in  active  service. 

Cabs  on  the  locomotives  were  unknown  until  1848,  when  one  of 
the  engineers  on  the  old  Western  R.  R.  of  Massachusetts  (now  the 
Boston  and  Albany)  made  one  of  canvas  to  protect  himself  from  the 
weather.  After  that  locomotive  cabs  were  adopted  rapidly  by  all 
the  various  railroads. 


A  GENEALOGICAL -HISTORICAL  VISITATION 
OF  ANDOVER,  MASS.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1863. 


BY  ALFRED  POORE,  M.  D. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LIII,  page  64-.') 


Matilda  Jane,  widow  of  Joshua  Lovejoy,  resides  in  the 
house  beyond  Fielding’s,  and  is  daughter  of  George  and 
Harriet  (Fracker)  Domett,  born  in  Boston  in  1823.  They 
lived  in  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  came  to  Andover 
in  April,  1860.  He  was  a  carpet  dealer,  and  died  here 
Nov.,  1860.  They  had  children,  Gertrude  Russell,  b. 
1845,  and  Matilda  Domett,  b.  Jan.,  1868.  Her  father  is 
of  French  descent  and  resides  in  Roxbury,  and  her  mother 
was  of  Scotch  descent. 

Patrick,  son  of  John.and  Margaret  (Sullivan)  Murphy, 
was  born  in  Castletown,  Barhaven,  Cork  County,  Ireland, 
in  1839,  came  to  America  in  1855,  and  three  years  later 
to  Andover.  His  wife  is  Ellen  Casey,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1838.  Child,  Margaret,  was  born  in  West 
Andover  in  1862. 

Rebecca  and  Louisa  Dane,  unmarried  daughters  of 
James  and  Rebecca  (Pillsbury)  Dane,  reside  in  a  house 
owned  by  them  and  their  sister  Eunice  Pillsbury  Dane. 
Here  their  father  died  in  1844,  and  their  mother  in  1847. 
Their  father  built  the  house  in  1830,  originally  for  a  store, 
on  land  that  he  bought  of  his  grandfather,  near  the  house 
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where  Mr.  Fielding  lives.  James  was  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Moody)  Dane,  born  in  Newburyport,  where  his 
mother  lived,  and  grandson  of  John  Dane.  James’ 
father  was  born  where  Jonas  Stratton  now  lives.  These 
girls’  great  grandmother  Dane  was  a  Chandler.  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Chandler)  Dane’s  children  :  Francis,  who 
settled  in  West  Andover  where  Boutwell  resides ;  John, 
settled  in  Newburyport;  William,  settled  in  West  An¬ 
dover  on  the  Saunders  place,  where  Seth  Chase  now  re¬ 
sides  ;  Philemon,  settled  on  the  homestead  where  Stratton 
resides  ;  Elizabeth,  mar.  a  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Foster 
and  resides  in  Andover  village.  Rebecca  says  they  de¬ 
scended  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dane,  who  was  settled  in  North 
Andover.  John,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Dane,  died 
in  November,  1777,  soon  after  returning  from  the  army, 
where  he  received  a  sunstroke  during  the  battle  of  Still¬ 
water,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  His  wife  died  in  the 
old  house  that  stood  across  the  way,  where  Mr.  Charles 
Shattuck’s  house  stands,  in  September,  1792,  aged  fifty- 
five  years.  Children  :  John,  mar.  Deborah  Bailey  and 
settled  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  after  his  first  two  children 
were  bom  ;  he  lived  fii-st  in  the  house  where  Goodell  now 
resides,  and  was  a  tanner,  with  a  tan  yard  at  the  east  end 
of  the  house,  the  vats  being  in  that  part  of  the  garden 
that  Timothy  Frye,  the  blind  man,  now  owns  ;  he  was  also 
a  tanner  until  the  tan  house  was  burned  in  1832,  but  the 
house  was  built  before  John  Dane  came  there  ;  children  : 

Deborah,  died  unmarried ;  John,  mar.  - Bowers  of 

Greenfield  and  died  in  Francestown  ;  James  Moody,  mar. 
Matilda  Averill ;  Nathan,  lives  .in  New  York  State ; 
Henry,  mar.  in  New  York  State ;  Moses,  mar.  a  Holt  in 
Greenfield,  and,  second,  a  Bowers,  and  lives  in  Rockford, 
Ill. ;  Israel,  mar.  a  Holt ;  Gilman,  died  unmarried.  James, 
b.  1768,  mar.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Rebecca 
(Whiton)  Pillsbury  of  Newburyport,  b.  1773  ;  he  was  a 
farmer,  and  died  in  1844,  and  his  wife  died  Nov.,  1847  ; 
they  lived  in  the  house  where  Charles  Shattuck  now 're¬ 
sides,  next  on  the  Stevens  place  above  Carruth’s,  then 
he  built  a  part  of  the  Fielding  house  in  1805,  and  built 
the  present  house  in  1830  ;  children:  Mary,  b.  1800,  mar. 
John  Humphrey  of  Hingham,  and  since  his  death  resided 
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in  Dorchester,  having  these  children,  Ann  Serena,  mar. 
Charles  Wharton,  Rebecca,  b.  1803,  Phebe,  b.  1807, 
Louisa,  b.  1810,  Eunice,  b.  1813.  Elizabeth  mar.  Henry, 
son  of  Phileman  Dane,  and  settled  in  West  Andover. 
Moses  mar.  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Phileman  Dane. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Misses  Dane  is  Charles  Shattuck’s 
residence,  built  about  1861,  on  the  site  of  the  old  house 
which  was  occupied  by  the  father  and  perhaps  grandfather 
of  Gideon  Foster.  The  latter  removed  the  house  which 
once  stood  where  Dea.  Lovejoy’s  now  stands,  in  which 
Gideon  died.  Gideon’s  brother  Obadiah  left  the  place 
next  west  where  the  widow  of  Joshua  Lovejoy  now  re¬ 
sides,  as  long  ago  as  1770.  Next  after  the  Fosters  left, 
Nehemiah  Abbott  kept  tavern  there  during  the  war. 
Benjamin  Brown  had  it  a  while  and  returned  to  Salem, 
selling  it  to  Dr.  Parrish  of  Byfield.  Jonathan  Gleason  of 
Reading  worked  the  farm  for  Parrish  for  ten  years. 

In  the  house  which  stood  where  Charles  Shattuck’s 
house  stands,  old  Mr.  Foster  kept  tavern,  and  later  Mrs. 
Shattuck’s  husband  kept  tavern  there  from  1801  to  about 
1805.  Many  persons  travelling  in  those  days  from  Maine 
to  Ohio  went  over  this  road.  Col.  Silas  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Shattuck’s  husband,  who  was  in  the  Revolution,  had  re¬ 
moved  from  Boston  to  Maine,  settling  in  Bangor,  where 
his  daughter,  who  married  a  Hatch,  now  resides.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  early  emigrants  who  went  through  this 
way  when  Mrs.  Shattuck,  who  was  born  Nov.  8,  1775, 
was  fourteen  years  old. 

Old  Mrs.  Shattuck’s  husband,  Peter  Shattuck,  bought 
their  place  here  of  William  Foster  of  Boston,  aboutl796, 
but  she  thinks  not  related  to  the  old  Fosters  here.  After 
the  old  Fosters  [Capt.  Richard]  Stacey  of  Marblehead 
bought  the  place,  and  resided  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Shattuck’s  husband  was  son  of  Joseph 
and  Anna  (Johnson)  Shattuck,  and  was  born  in  what  is 
now  Lawrence,  a  mile  below  where  Capt.  Nathan  Shat¬ 
tuck  now  resides,  Oct.  18,  1772,  and  died  Dec.  9,  1855. 
Children :  Peter,  mar.  Lucy,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Moore  of  Andover,  half-sister  to  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  late  of 
South  Andover,  and  died,  leaving  six  sons,  and  his  widow 
married  Thomas  C.  Foster,  who  had  a  son  George  Ed- 
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ward,  who  married  in  Taunton  and  lives  in  New  York  ; 
Susan,  died  young  ;  George,  d.  aged  sixteen  years ;  Leon¬ 
ard,  twin,  mar.  Harriet  Clark  of  Tewksbury,  and  resided 
in  Haverhill  until  1863,  when  they  moved  to  North 
Bridgewater,  having  children,  Harriet,  who  married  an 
Englishman  named  Mevgatroyde  in  Nashua,  and  Susan, 
who  lives  in  Haverhill ;  Susan,  twin,  mar.  George  Brad- 
le}',  son  of  Joseph  Bradley  of  North  Andover,  a  wheel¬ 
wright;  Harriet,  mar.  William  Bradley ,brother  to  George, 
who  died,  and  she  mar.  second,  Alfred  Putnam  from  Dan¬ 
vers,  a  baker ;  Franklin,  mar.  first,  Elizabeth  Kendall  of 
Amherst,  mar.  second,  Rebecca  Cook  from  Dover,  N.  H., 
by  whom  he  had  Frances  Elizabeth,  b.  Nashua,  mar.  Isaac 
B.,  son  of  Charles  Johnson  of  Andover,  resides  in  Me- 
chanicsville,  Iowa,  whose  children  are  Charles  William, 
Susan  Melissa,  b.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1838,  mar.  Philip  Gus- 
tavus,  son  of  John  Hyde  of  Charlestown,  lives  in  Me- 
chanicsville  with  two  children,  John  Franklin,  b.  1858, 
andCarra;  William,  who  is  a  carriage  manufacturer  in 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  mar.  Olive,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Clark  of  Maine,  has  lived  in  Lowell  and  Tyngsboro,  their 
daughter  Elizabeth  Frances  having  been  born  there,  and 
also  in  Alton,  Ill. ;  Thomas  Clark,  b.  1813  ;  Charles,  b. 
1815,  mar.  Rosetta,  daughter  of  Chipman  and  Mary 
(Lazell)  Hopkins,  born  in  Wareham  in  1821,  whose  father 
belonged  on  the  Cape,  but  whose  mother  was  a  native  of 
Pomfret,  Vt.,  and  their  children  are  Frances  Rosetta,  b. 
1841,  mar.  Horace  P.  Beard ;  Charles  William,  b.  1843, 
in  Co.  F,  35th  Mass.  Regiment ;  Fred  Hopkins,  b.  1856, 
and  Jenny  Totman,  b.  1860.  Franklin  Shattuck  also  had 
Lucy  and  Franklin,  who  died  young,  and  he  married, 
third,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  B.  Robertson,  from 
New  York  State,  by  whom  he  has  had  Merritt,  b.  1844, 
Franklin,  Charles  W.,  Willard,  died  young,  Matilda,  b. 
1854,  Harriet,  b.  1858,  and  Rosetta,  b.  1860. 

Mrs.  Shattuck’s  grandfather,  Capt.  Samuel  Clark,  who 
was  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  lived  in  Braintree,  where 
he  died  about  1795,  aged  about  ninety  years.  His  wife 
was  a  Tileston,  and  they  had  Lemuel,  Samuel,  John, 
Silas.  Mrs.  Shattuck’s  father  was  Samuel,  who  died  with 
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her  in  Andover  in  1825,  aged  seventy-eight  years.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Burrill  of  Weymouth,  sister  to  Samuel 
Burrill,  who  died  in  1825,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
Capt.  Samuel  Clark,  Mrs.  Shattuck’s  father,  came  to  West 
Andover  to  reside  in  1790,  lived  in  the  Stevens  house 
until  he  built  the  house  where  Comptois  resides  and  re¬ 
moved  into  it  about  1803. 

On  the  street  leading  from  near  Charles  Shattuck’s 
toward  South  Andover  village,  east  side,  is  where  David, 
son  of  David  and  Alice  Jameson,  has  resided  since  April, 
1859.  He  is  a  butcher,  and  came  from  Lowell  to  An¬ 
dover  in  1856  and  bought  the  place  of  Joseph  Abbott. 
John  Chase  also  lived  here.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  a 
Mrs.  Ballard  and  a  negro  boy  set  out  the  very  large  elm 
tree  in  front  of  the  yellow  house  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Mr.  Jameson  was  l)orn  in  Leven,  not  far  from 
Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1826,  and  came  to  America  in 
1845.  His  mother  is  also  in  this  country,  residing  with 
her  daughter  Alice,  who  is  widow  of  John  Marland, 
cousin  to  the  present  John  Marland.  Mrs.  Jameson  is 
Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  (Ward- 
well)  Farnham,  born  North  Andover  in  1827.  Her 
mother  is  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Trusell)  Ward- 
well,  and  resided  in  Frye  village.  Children ;  David 
Trussell,  b.  Lowell,  1851;  John  Trussell,  died  young; 
William  Lewis  b.  1853  ;  Charles  Albert,  George  Davis 
and  Julia  Ann,  b.  1854  at  one  birth,  the  last  two  dying 
young  ;  Mary  Ellen,  died  young  ;  David  Moses,  b.  1856  ; 
Eddie  Francis,  b.  1858  ;  Sarah  Ann,  b.  1859. 

Jonas  Stratton  lives  in  the  second  house  on  the  old 
stage  road  from  Andover  to  Lowell,  where  he  has  re¬ 
sided  since  August,  1856.  He  built  his  barn  that  year, 
but  his  house  was  built  by  Franklin  Heald  in  1849.  The 
old  house  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  about  four 
rods  south  of  this.  Mr.  Stratton  is  son  of  Sewall  and 
Vilana  (Cutting)  Stratton,  born  in  Royalston,  Mass.,  but 
his  father  removed.  Sept.  12,  1802,  when  he  was  two 
years  old,  to  Amherst,  N.  H.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  a  teamster,  and  later  constable  in  Boston,  serving 
on  the  night  watch  fourteen  years.  His  son  Henry  C.  is 
a  constable  at  the  Police  Court.  Mrs.  Stratton  is  Mary, 
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daughtei"  of  Andrew  Wilson  and  Rel)ecca  (Lovejoy) 
Duncklee,  and  was  born  in  1805  in  West  Andover.  Chil¬ 
dren :  Henry  Campbell,  b.  Nov.  19,  1827,  mar.  Esther 
Boyden,  daughter  of  Mason  White,  Esq.,  of  Sandwich,  and 
lives  in  Boston,  having  children,  Winnella  White,  b.  1856, 
Esther  Rebecca,  b.  1857,  Jonas,  b.  1858,  Henry  Wilson, 
b.  1860,  Edith  Louise,  b.  1863 ;  Theodore  Wilson,  b.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mar.,  1839,  mar.  Joanna,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Gill  of  Hingham ;  Rebecca  Vilana,  b.  1831,  mar.  David 
Albert,  son  of  David  Abbott,  b.  West  Andover,  a  shoe 
manufacturer  of  Stoneham. 

Mrs.  Stratton  says  her  father  was  son  of  Andrew  Wil¬ 
son  Duncklee,  and  her  father  had  a  sister  Sarah  who  mar¬ 
ried  Isaac  Blanchard,  whose  son  Isaac  was  toll  gatherer 
on  the  Charlestown  bridge,  and  a  brother  Nathaniel 
Duncklee  who  resided  in  the  south  part  of  Andover  and 
had  Sarah,  mar.  Capt.  De  Bloise  of  Charlestown,  Han¬ 
nah,  mar.  Ralph  Pratt  in  Malden,  Martha,  mar.  Ames 
Drake  of  Charlestown,  Rebecca,  mar.  a  Moore  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Mary,  Nathaniel,  John  and  Ford. 

Andrew  W.  and  Rebecca  (Lovejoy)  Duncklee’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  in  this  town.  He  died  in  Cambridge  about 
1824.  The  widow  died  Feb.  27,  1849,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Children:  Andrew  Wilson,  b.  Feb.  29,  1796,  d. 
of  3'ellow  fever,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  had  thirty 
slaves,  about  1820  ;  Dolly  Ballard,  b.  Sept.  14, 1797,  mar. 
Amos,  son  of  Jacob  Bennett  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  set¬ 
tled  in  Sandwich,  died  ip  1827,  and  he  mar.  second,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Carr,  and  had  children:  Andrew  Wilson,  b.  1823, 
mar.  Mary  Ann  White,  and  have  children  Nellie  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth;  John,  b.  1825,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco ;  John, 
b.  Sept.,  1798,  mar.  Caroline,  daughter  of  J.  Norton  of 
Boston,  died  June,  1827,  and  his  widow  mar.  Ephraim 
Hays  of  the  Merchants  Hotel,  Boston,  but  had  had  by 
John,  Caroline  Rebecca,  John,  b.  1829,  mar.  Anna  South- 
wick  of  Sandwich,  who  d.  Dec.,  1863  ;  Jacob,  b.  1802, 
d.  unmarried  in  Georgia  ;  Martha,  twin,  b.  Sept.  12, 1805, 
mar.  Joseph  Warren  Hastings  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
James  ;  Mary,  twin,  b.  Sept.  12,  1805,  mar.  Mr.  Stratton  ; 
Rebecca,  b.  Sept.  8,  1807,  mar.  Theodore  Kern  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  is  agent  for  the  glass  factory  in  Sandwich. 

(2b  he  continued.') 
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